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RCHBISHOP PARKER—CALVIN’S VIEW OF 


THE REFOR) 


MATION. NO. XXI. 


EPISCOPACY AND LITURGICAL 


WORSHIP. 


WN the vear 1560, soon after Par- 
I ker’s appointinent to the archie- 
pi scopal see of Canterbury, he re 
ecived from the popish bishops, W 
had been deprived by Queen Eh- 
gabeth, a letter filled with threats 
and denunciations agai nst himself, 
and the rest of the Bishops and 
C lergy who had refused to 
led lige the papacy; and ch Mauiee 
them with contumaciously resistin 
the authority of Christ, his Apost!: , 
and the whole Church. The reply 
of the Archbishop is represented by 
Strype to have given great satisfac- 
tion to the Queen, and to all those 
1embers of her council who fa- 
aa the reformation; and cer- 
tainty it contains a very forcil gle de- 
tence of the grounds on which the 
Chaxth of England had separated 
from that of Rome. My present 
object, however, is not to detail the 
arguments which the venerable me- 
tropolitan employed on this occa- 
sion, but to advert to an incidental 
expression contaimed in his letter, 
which may serve to illustrate the sei- 
iments entertained by our early 
reformers respecting John Calvin. 
“What was it,” asks the Arch- 
bishop, “ whic i caused Luther, Cal- 
vin, and other orthodox Cler; eymen 
torenounce Rome and her Church, 
” Now J am 
that such aa expression amounts to 
any thing hike a recognition of all 
the theological opinions of Calvin 
as sound and scriptural. But, un- 
que ton al ly , it must be allowed to 
imply, that in the estimation of the 
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far from say ing 


founders of our Church, th: 
held no tenets which conld fairly 
subject him to the imputation of he- 
terodoxy. He is laser d among or- 
thodo.x Clergy men. 

But this is by no means the only 
testimony which the same period of 
our ecclesiastical history furnishes, 
to prove that Caivin, however indis- 
posed our Church might be to follow 
him in all bis pecuitarities, was not 
regarded by her, either as a heretic 
ora schismatic. In the course of 
the ear (| 560) the Arch- 
bishop re ce] “ved a letter from that 
great reformer, in which he ex- 
pressed the joy he felt in the happi- 
ness of England, to which God had 
given a Queen, who was disposed 
“ to be instrumental in propagating 
the true faith of Jesus Christ, by re- 
stormg the Gospel, and expelling 
idolatry, together with the Pisiep 
of Rome’s usurped power.” He 
then strongly urged an union of all 
Protestants, intreating the Arch- 
bishop to prevail with her Majesty 
to summon ‘a general assembly of 
all the Protestaut Clergy, 


;2 } 
soever Qs aha 


it divine 


samc 


whe re- 
persed,” that “‘a set 
form and method (i. e. of public 
and Church government) 
might be established not on! 
in her 
all the reformed 
Churches abroad.” 
The Quecu’s council, 
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after deli- 


berating on this pr po sal, desired 
the Archbishop to “ thank Calvin, 
and to lethim know that ge liked 
his proposals, which were tait and 
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desirable ;” but to signify to him, 
that Engl: and was resolved to retain 
episcopacy, as derived, not from 
Po; e Gregory, but from Joseph of 
Arimathea. The Archbishop’s mind 
in the mean time was much occu- 


pied in framing a proper mode ot 


accoinplishing the | 
but before he was ‘able to ciVve the 
ect a full consideration, news 
ar) ed of the death of Calvin. 

Had not the death of Calvin oc- 
curred so ¢ ritically, there is no rea- 
son to believe, that the attachment 
of the Church of Pacland to the 
episcopal form of Chure h goveri- 
ment, or to use of a hinrgy, 
would of themseives bave proved 
any obstacle to the adoption of Cal- 
vin’s proposition. We have alyeady 
seey that he recommended 

hshment or * 


projected union ; 


. sulj 


’ 
Tae 


the esta- 
a set form and me- 
thod of public service” throughout 
all the Protestant Churches; and 
there can be little doubt, that he 
himself no less than the other heads 
of the reformed Churches abroad, 
would have wiiliugly a: greed to the 
general introduction of ep! scopacy 
Thi 1s plainly appears {rom ti ic fol. 
lowing passage in his work, enti- 
tled, The Necessity of reforming the 
Church. ‘* Let them give us an 
hierarchy in which Bishops, though 
above th may not valle to be 
under Christ, and to Cepend on him 
as their only head.” And again. 
If there be any that do not be- 
have themselves with all reverence 
and obedience towards the Bishops, © 
there is no Anathema for them, but 
T confess that they deserve it.” It 
is also to be recollected, that in the 


€ resf, 


vear 1549, Calvin had written to 
Stward Vi. proposing to make him 
the defender of the Protestant 


Churches, and with a view to the 
promotion of unity and concord, to 
have Bishops in all their Chuschex*. 


* In Calvin's Insttutions (Book IV. 
Chap. IV.) that reformer not only shews 
that the government of the Church in the 
primitive times was conducted bv the 
three distinet orders of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, but be adds that every pro- 


Sketches of the Reformation...John Calvin. 


[ Marcy, 


Among the manuscripts of Arch. 
bishop Usher, was found a paper, 
written by Archbishop Abbot, which 
prof esses to explain the circum. 
stances that had caused the failure 
of Calvin’s project for a general 
union of the Protestant Churches, 
on the basis of untformity of wor- 
ship and government. 

The paper is as follows, viz. 

« Perusing some papers of our 
predecessor, Matthew Parker, we 
find that Jobn Calvin, and others of 
the Protestant Churches of Gernya- 
ny, and elsewhere, would have had 
episcopacy, if permitted ; but could 
hot, upon several accounts, partly 
fearing the other princes of the 
Roman Catholhe faith would have 
joined with the Linperor and the 
rest of the Popish Vishops to have 
depressed the same; partly being 
newly refermed and not. settled, 
they had not sufficient wealth to 
support episcojacy, by reason of 
their daily persecution. Another 
and a main cause was, they would 
not have any Popish hands laid 
over their Clergy. And whereas 
John Calvin had sent a letter in 
King Edward the Sixth’s reign, to 
have conferred with the Clergy of 
England about some things to this 
effect, two Bishops (Gardiner and 
Bonner) intercepted the same, 
whereby Mr. Calvin’s offerture pe- 
rished. And he received an answer, 
as if it had been from the reformed 
divines of those times, wherein they 

checked him and slighted his pro- 
posals, From which time John Cal- 
vin, and the Church of England, 
Were at variance in several points, 
which otherwise, through God’s 


vince had among their Bishops an Arch- 
bishop, and this for 


the better pveserva- 
tion of discipline, 


And if the name given 
to this kind of government, Hierarchia, (a 
name importing domin‘on and rule) were 
omitted, there wos nothing in this kind of 
government different from that which God 
had prescribed in his word, ‘* Verum si 
reui, omisso vocabulo, intuemur, reperie- 
mus veteres Episcopos non aliam regends 
Ecclesie forman voluisse fingere ab e€& 
quam Deus verbo suo prescripsit.” 











1807.] On the seeming Disagreement of the Old and New Testament. 


mercy, had been qualified, if those 
papers of his proposals had been 
discovered unto the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty during John Calvin’s life. 
Rut being not discovered until or 
about the sixth year of her Ma- 
jesty’ s reign, her Majesty much la- 
mented they were not found sooner, 
which she expressed before her 
council at the same time, in the 
presence of her great friends, Sir 
Henry Sidney, and Sir William Ce 
cil.’ (Strype’s Parker, p. 69, 70. 
It isa remarkable circumstance, 
that about the same time, Calvin 
having been applied to by some of 
the English exiles, on their return, 
for his opinion respecting certain 
rites used in our liturgy, expressed 
his general approbation of them, a 
circumstance which seems to prove 
that he had become more moderate 
in his judgment, as he advanced in 
life. In his letter on this occasion, 
(Ep. Num. 361, Aug. 12), he ap- 
proves of the form of absolution 
which follows our public confession, 
adding that he acknowledged it to 
be very profitable to join to ‘the con- 
fession some promises which should 


raise penitent sinners to the hope of 


pardon and reconciliation, and that 
from the first he had intended to 
adopt this practice, but had too easi- 
ly yielded to the opinion of others 
in omitting it. He also expressed his 
own decided opinion, that the Lord’s 
Supper should be administered 
monthly, although he himself had 
not succeeded in prevailing on his 
people to celebrate it oftener than 
thrice in the year. And to the 
question whether it was proper to 
give the communion to the sick at 
their own houses, he replies in the 
affirmative, (Strype’s Annals, Vol. i. 
Pp. 253.) 

I think it necessary to remark, be- 
fore I conclude, that my object in 
these statements is twofold ; first, to 
point out the strong testimony which 
Calvin bore both to the apostolical 
form of our Church government, 
and to the advantage of a liturgical 
mode of worship in 1 general, as ‘well 
ts to the excellency of our liturgy 
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in some points which have furnish- 
ed modern dissenters with grounds 
of ebjection. To the candid consi- 
deration of all those who, admiring 
Calvin as an oracle in theology, vet 
object to our episcopal form of go- 
vernment, and our Common 
Praver, I submit the above facts. 
But I have (as has been already 
intimated) a farther purpose in what 
I have written, a purpose indeed 
which I have uniformly endeavour- 
ed to keép in view throughout 1 hese 
papers ; namely, to ab vate, if 
sible, the too prevalent  rancour of 


MOS- 


religious dissension,” which leads 
many members of the Church of 
England to regard Calvin, and 


every one who professes to adopt 
his views of doctrine, as ipso facto 
proscribed from her communion. | 
should certainly admit with them, 
that it was not the intention of our 
Church to impose the peculiar epi- 
nions of Calvin on her members ; 
but it cannot be denied that his cha- 
racter was greatly revered by our 
reformers, both as an orthodox d 
vine and a good man. 

Q. 


ee - 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In the present age few subjects of 
theological discussion can be brought 
forwards, which have not been can- 
vassed again and again. If you 
think that the following hint would 
open a field for new wad important 
discussion, you would oblige me by 
communicating it to yourcorr esponi- 
dents, since I conceive there is be 
publication in which the subje Ct is 
so likely to receive a full investiga- 
tion asin the Christian Observer. 
It is well known that those whe 
object to the truth of revealed reli- 
gion, frequently make use of the 
following argument, viz. That the 
prophecies cited inthe New Testamen 
by no means agree with their originals 
in the Old ‘Testament. ‘Nor is thie 
an objection which is urged by in- 
fidels alone ; even the pretended 


friends of Christianit ty would ex- 
punge whole chapters from the 
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Bible upon the same grounds*. Is 
it not, therefore, desirable, that 
Christian writers should ej m ploy 
their talents in the zmmedzate consi- 
deration of ‘* the seeming disagree- 
ment between many of the prophecies 
cited in the New Testament, and the 
prophecies themselves ? lam aware 
that commentators have attempted 
to answer this objection, but their 
observations are made in too cursory 
a manner, and are by no means sa- 
tisfactery. Ifany of your corres- 
pond hts Ww ould take the t rouble of 
Investr: rating the subject, { have 
no doubt but it would be much to 
the edific wh ofthe greater part, if 
not ail, of your readers. 
REGINENS! 
ee 


7: .2 9 Be ‘ . a aeons 
Lotne Laditor of ihe Christian Observer. 


Your correspondent J.S. C. (Chris- 


tian Obs, Jan. 1807, p. 17), will 


find the subject of the grant of 


Phocas to the Pope in the your 606 
discussed in the second edition of 
my — rlation on the 1260 years, 
vol, . p. 236. Since, however, from 
the more extensive cire ulation of 

review, it is very possible that many 


may read the letter of J. S. C. who - 


will never see the second edition of 
my work, I send you the following 
brief statement. 

With respect to the circumstance 
of the grant itself, your correspon- 
dent is not accurate in his citation 
from Mosheim; he does not cite 
the whole that tliat historian says on 
the subject. ‘The grant does not rest 
on the sole authority of Barontus ; 
on the contrary, the Cardinal ad- 
duces as As authorities Paulus Dia- 
conus and Anastasius Biblotheca- 
rius; the former of whom flourish- 
ed in the eighth, and the latter in the 
ninth century. ‘This is mentioned 
by Mosheim. The authority of 
Platina, and other contemporary 
writers, is of course no better than 


* Seea ‘Sermon lately published by the 
Rey. Mr. Stone, entitled, Jewish Prophecy 
the sole ie ion to distinguish between ge- 
nuine und spurious Christianily. 


Yearsand Wilful King. (Marcy, 


that of Baronius: the proof of the 
matter, as it appears to me, depends 
neither upon Platina nor Baronius, 
but upon the two ancient authors 
who assert it. 

So much for the external eyj- 
dence : as for the maternal, we know 
how severely the title of Universal] 
Bishop was reprobated by Pope 
Gre vory at the end of the sixt h, and 
the beginning of the seventh centn. 
ry; we know hkewise that the 
title was borne not long afterwards 
by the Roman Pontiff, and that js 


was formally confirmed to him by 
the secoud council of Nice in the year 


7387. Hence we are certain, that it 


cannot have been assumed very late 
Now Ba- 
us, on the authority of 
Ana: ween and Paulus, that it was 
assumed in the year 606: and [ 
can see no reason Why we should re- 
fuse to credit an assertion, which 
places the assumption of the title 
about the very time when we must 
unavoidably suppose it to have been 
assumed. In short, if the account 
be nothing more than a forgery, it 
is both one of the most unnecessary 
and one of the most. ill-contrived 
forgeries that ever was executed: 
unnecessary, because the Pope was 
eer apd declared Universal Bishop 
by the second council of Nice in the 
year 787 ; 1ll-contrived, because the 
wily defenders of the Papacy must 
have departed very far from their 
wonted subtlety to deduce falsely 
the grant in question from such an 
infamous monster +“ Phocas. Had 
it never been made by any En- 
peror, and had they been disposed 
to forge it for the purpose of ag- 
grandizing the Papacy, they would 
surely have pitched upon a more 
re putable patron than Phocas > and 
wand have ascribed it (as they did 


. 


in the seventh ¢ entury. 
ronius tells 


to Constantine the original grant oi 


St. Peter’s patrimony), not to a 
murderous usurper, but to some 
im pe ror whose character stood high 
in the Christian world. Probably, 
on such a view of the question, 
‘“ the most learned writers, and 
those who are most remarkable for 
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'; observed by Mosheim, “ are ge- 
neraily agreed,’ that the title of 
Universal “Rishop was formally con- 
cred by Phocas upon soniface. In 
Dr. Brett’s Independent Power of the 
Church not Romish, p. 264, 268,269, 

o7(), you will see the concurring 
‘estimonies of various writers cole 
lected together. 

Bowyer, whom your corres spond- 
ent cites re specting the date of this 
svat, is the only auth ror that I have 
met with, who asserts that Gontiace 

Third became Pope in the vear 
607: hence it is not to be wondered 
at, that no writer acceunts for 

Rowyer’s supposed vacancy of the 

e for nearly a year. When one 
of the highest dignitaries of the 
Romish C hurch becomes its ana- 
list, T shoald think, from the unli- 
mite ted access Which he must have to 
every original document, that his 
authority, when he can have no 
interested motive to falsify peeeny 
must be at least as good as Bow yer 
Now the Cardinal declares, the it 
Boniface HII. became Pope on the 
15th of February, 606, not on the 

loth of February , 607, as Bowyer 
asserts. “ Anno Christi GO6to, in- 
dictione nona, decimo quinto ca- 
lendas Martias, ex Diacono Pontifex 
Romanus creatus est Bonifacius ejus 
nominis tertius.” He sentenaiie 
states the grant of Phocas as taking 
— i the course of that same 
. (Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. D. 

(i 6. Accordingly the chronolo- 
gical tables, postlixed to Mosheim, 
place the accession of Boniface in 
ihe year 606. In the following 
vear, 607, the Cardinal asserts, that 

Soniface TV. succeeded him on the 
Sth of September; and that he 
obtained the Pantheon from Phocas 
fora temple of the saints. His au- 
thorities are Anastasius and Bede. 
(Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. D. 607.) 
{n this particular he is likewise fol- 
lowed in the above-mentioned chro- 
nological tables. For the accuracy 
of these matters I can youch, having 


consulted Baronius. 
Before I conclude, I will take the 
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‘heir knowledge of antiquity,” as it 


fulness of the Gentiles 


filling CG if the ti? 
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liberty of noticing a little mistake 
which you have made at p. 34 of 
your Janu lary teoge I never as- 
serted in my first edition, that the 
conversion of sa Jews would pre- 
cede their restoration : on the con. 
trary, I then declined giving any 
opinion on the subject. (Se Vol. I, 
p. 370, first edition. ) IL have since 
examimec it more fully, and beheve 


that they will be he in two 
divisions, the one converted, ond 
tie other unconverted (Seo. my 
Sup! ement, p. LOGO I cert inly 


- 
’ 


the conversion of the 
Jews will precede the fulness of the 
Gentiles in the sense in which Dr. 
Hunter understands that phrase; but 
I do not think, that che fulness of 1 the 
Gent? les means their 
Christianity. The fulness 
and the fulfilling of the times of the 
Gentiles, seem to me to by ‘phrases of 
import, denoting alike ¢éhe 
termination of ihe four great Gentile 
Lmpires, or what is equivalent to it, 
the termination of the last of those 
Lmpires. We are taught by our 
saviour and St. Paul, that. Jerusalem 
isto be trodden dows unt?/ the times 
of the Gentiles are fulfilled; and 
that blindness has happened to 
Israel untzl the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles be come in. It is plain there- 
fore, that the times must be ful- 
filed, and the fulaess must come in, 
before the conversion and restora- 
tion of the Jews, But we are taught 
in prophecy, that the Jews will be 
ereatly lustrumental in converting 
the vente Se sy iis however will be 
imp Os sib] le, if general conver- 
sion of the esiien precedes the con- 
version ofthe Jews. ‘Therefore the 
cannot mean 
because that fulness 
are Cone 
understands 


nes of the ¢ 


1 
think, tuat 


Conver SION to 
of the Gentiles 


the same 


the 


thelr conversion 
comes In before t 
verted. 


the Jews 
WT ? J AF 
aCe the Puig 
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do, and th coming in Gfiheir fulness 
as Dr. Hunter does. 1f think him 


mistaken in the latter 
reason which I 
signed, 
Vv 
I have th 
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P. S. I wish to correct an error 
into which some persons seem to 
have fallen. ‘They imagine, that 
my scheme of prophetic ater rpreta- 
tion depends entirely upon the year 
606 being the proper date of the 
1260 years. This however is by 
no means the case. I may very 
possibly be mistaken in my date, as 
Mede has been before me, bet auch 
aimistake would no more invalidate 
my particular applications of pro- 
phecy than it has done fis. For 
instance, from whatever era that 
period ought to be computed, the 
ten- horned beast will still equally 
be the Roman Empire; the two- 
horned beast and the little horn of 
the fourth beast of Daniel, the Pa- 
pacy ; the little horn of the he- 
goat, Mohammedism ; and so forth. 
No one can positively determine the 
date of the 1260 years, until they 
shall have expired ; and [ quite 
agree with Mede, that the badge of 
their expiration will be the com- 
mencement of thie restoration of 
Judah, agreeably to Dan. xii. 1, 6,7, 
and Luke xxi. 24. Judah however 
has uot yet becun to be restored : 
therefore I conclude, that the 1260 
vears have not yet e xpired, 

I shall take this opportunity of 
answering an edjection, which you 
make in your number for October, 
1806, p.620, tomy applying thecha- 

racter of “Daniel s wilful King to infi- 
del France; viz. that the deific ation of 
liberty, &c. wastoo much the effect of mere 
temporary phrensy, and too much confin- 
ed to the leaders of a comparatively 
small party, to form the true interpre- 
tation of that part of the prophecy which 
Thave upplied to it. In the prophetic 
writings, the actionsof the governors 
of a state are unavoidably. consider- 
ed as the actions of the state itself. 
Now I esteem Dan. x1. 56—39 to 
be an avowed cescription of some 
state; so avowed, that, whenever 
such a state should arise, we might 
be enabled to recognize it, and thus 
de rate upieind Fak ‘nabled rightly to 
apply the pi mdadien contained in 
the succeeding verses. From such 
a view of the subject, and allowing 


Mr. Faber on the 1260 Years and the z 


wa iful King. (Marcy, 


for a moment that France is intend. 
ed by the wilful King, is | 


‘€ason. 
able to suppose, that a professed 
description would omit tu »: One 
of the most remarkable m- 
stances, which exclusively churacter- 
ized the atheistical revolution 


Would the description have been 


complete, if it had not thus noticed 


it? Will any future history, whey 
it undertakes to describe the French 
revolution, omzt to notice it? But 
what is prophecy, except antici- 
pated history ? Jf Daniel be so won- 
derfully minute in all the preceding 
part of the prediction, which cop- 
tains his account of the wilful King, 
why should we suppose him to be 
less minute in the concluding part 
of it? Are the wars and oe 
of Syria and Egypt more worthy of 
being accurately noticed by ‘the 
Spirit of God, than the open avowal 
of atheism and the establishment 
of pagan idolatry in ac ountry which 
has lone professe A itself Christian ? 
Nor is this all. I greatly suspect, 
that ¢he approbation of such impiety 
was by no means so much confined 
to the leaders of a comparatively small 
party as you scem to imagine. All 
the accounts, which we have from 
France, represent the very general 
prevalence of atheism and infidelity 
in that country ; and, at the time 
when the di sification in question 
took place, the mass of the Parisians 
loudly applauded the decree of their 
rulers. Such at present is the state, 
not merely of France, but nearly of 
the whole Continent, agreeably to 
the apoc ‘alyptic prophecy, if I in- 
terpret it right, that the noisome 
sore of atheism (lev. xvi. 2.) should 
more or less affect all the earth or 
the Roman Empire. An intimate 
. iend of mine lately conversed with 
a gentleman, w ho had travelled 
much on the Continent, and espe- 
cially during the last year. He re- 
presents the Russians s, Poles, Italians, 
and Germans, as at once infected 
with all the diabolical absurdities 
of magic, and very far gone in a- 
solute heathenism. In the statements 
of Barruel, which you think I have 
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overcharged, he places very great 
confidence ; and he has obtained 
yssession of several books, as well 
ns of much private information, 
which confirms them. On the whole, 
| think myself warranted in be- 
jieving, that the deification of liber- 
ty and her kindred Mahuzzim was 
something much more, than a mere 
burst of temporary phrensy in the 
jeadersonly of acomparatively small 
party. So far from this being the 
case, it appears to me to have been 
the result of the unwearied labours 
of infidelity during more than half 
acentury. But even were it other- 
wise, I still contend, that prophecy 
must necessarily consider the actions 
of the rulers of a siate, as the actions 
of the state itself. On this very 
principle, all the predictions rela- 
tive to Popery are constructed. Con- 
sidered individually, there have been 
many truly pious men among the 
Papists ; and I cannot persuade my- 
self, that at the day of judgment 
such men as Bernard, Pascal, and a 
Kempis, will be considered as sp- 
ritual members of the man of sin, 
although their bodily residence was 
within the limits of the mystic Ba- 
bylon. 


+ cE 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


J HAVE often read over the prophe- 
cies of Daniel and Revelation, with 
much attention and interest. Our 
commentators have been very labo- 
rious, and in some respects success- 
ful, in pointing out their meaning ; 
but there is a passage in Daniel 
vil. 13, 14, which Ihave never seen 
satisfactorily explained. Danielsays, 
“ then I heard one saint speaking, 
and another saint said unto that 
certain saint which spake, How 
long shall be the vision concerning 
the daily sacrifice and the transgres- 
sion of desolation, to give both the 
sanctuary and the host to be tredden 
under foot ? And he said unto me, 
unto two thousand and three hun- 
dred days; then shall the sanctuary 
be cleansed.” I shall think myself 





much obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents who will afford me some 
light with respect to this period of 
2,300 days or years, or direct me to 
any author who treats the subject 
fully and judiciously. 

If the period in question com- 
menced at the time at which Daniel 
wrote, and which appears from the 
next chapter to have been 69 pro- 
phetic weeks, or 483 years, before 
Christ, there will only be ten years 
torun. But if it did not commence 
till the time when Antiochus Epi- 
phanes so cruelly persecuted the 
Jews, and took away their daily sa- 
crifice ; which was, as I suppose, 
about 167 years before Christ; 
there is still 326 years to run be- 
fore this period is completed. 


J. B.S, 
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For the Christian Observer. 
NO. Ill. CHAPTER Il. 

The Christian Covenant. Its Nature 
and Olject; tts Privileges, with the 
Terms expressing them. Remarks 
on the coincident Part of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s Work. 

In what manner the Christian cove- 

nant or dispensation was connected 

with the Jewish, has already ap- 
peared. In fact Christianity is the 
completion of that great remedial 

dispensation, which took place im- 

mediately after the fall, and the in- 

troduction and effect of which was 
promoted in a variety of ways by 
the selection and constitution of the 

Jewish nation or:church. Of this 

dispensation, as the Son of God was 

the proper author, so was the com- 
pletion, the full display and effect 
of it reserved for the time when he 
should actually undertake the of- 
fice which he had engaged to per- 
form, descend upon earth, assume 
the nature which he was to redeem, 
and execute that sacrifice and atone- 
ment upon which the pardon, salva~ 
tion, and future happiness of the 
world depended. There is no me- 
thod of accounting for the circum- 
stance, that the Son of God should 
be required to suffer in order to our 
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deliverance, except upon the sup- 
pos ution, that he put himself i 

place of the offending pi 
therefore 
ment which they had deserved, in 
order that tue pe alty might be re- 
moved from them. If, as aa ex- 
ample, suffering W 

must the 
heaven? 
tisfac tion 


as necessar | 
be the Lora from 
Why, again, should a sa 


+ sag 


4 e072: oe 
Suileret 


to divine justice 1 the 
VIC: ious suller! } 
be more irrational or unworthy of 
assent, than the same satisiaction | 
ve per onal punishment of the of- 
LHe Sarne one 
scmaeies of the Divine Being 
in suilerings 1s applicable t » both 
eases. But is God never Hasleueed? 
Does his displeasure mean anydning ? 
The Sc riptures of 
ment, the 
subject, 


ry. 


the New Testa- 
ulisate appeal on this 
present our Saviour, sie 
allusion to eae | Jewish saci 

fices, as *f the Lamb of God, ela 
taketh away the sin of the world 

as giving himself for the life S the 
world, as laying down his life 
his sheep; as dyi ing for the ungod- 
ly, for all, for our SINS ; as suflvr- 
ing, the just for the unjust ; as made 
sin for us ; as offered a sacrifice for 
the sinsof many‘. The immediate 
consequences of the death or cross 
of Christ are represented to be our 
ransom, the remission of sins; the 
condemnation of sins our 
ance : our 


b] 
pyustitic 


for 


deliver- 
from wrath ; 
our reconciliation 
and peace with God: our 
edemption 4, 
evidence of the vi is, @X- 
platory, and sath siactory i ature oftthe 
humiliation of cur i aad dt 


salvation 
our ation : 
righteous- 
To 


Cariot 


ness; our 


such 


resist 


saviour, 

¥ John i, 29; ; Rom. v. 
6; 2 Cor. v. 14, 15; 1 Cor. xv. 5, and 
Gal. 1. 43 1 Pet. i. 18; 9 Cor. v. 21; 
Heb. ix. 23, and x. 12. 
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same foree micnt be 
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verthed by turning to a concord- 


ance. it may be proper to observe, that 
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these which are specified are taken from 
.* I~ eenuend ‘ } +7 om + I 
St. Paul’s writings alone, not including the 


enistle to the ilebrews, which 1s very fall 
nd explicit to this 


point. 
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infatuation itself , 
worse. The fundamen: 
importance of this view of the | 
racter end work of the Mediato,-.. 
the New Covenant must be ¢ 7 
rv inquiry into the scheme 
tian revelation. 
important to observe, 
Christianity a certain se; 
ounded upon Judaism. It assum 
the truth and divinity of the prio, 
dispensation 3 it de riveda great part 
of the proof ‘of its own truth, diy 
nity, superior | importanc e, ant d Com. 
Hlete or final character, from the 
same source. Yet in a just and 
important sense Christianity a 
be said rather to be founded upon 
thie ensanedions previous to ue 
Mosaic, particularly the Abrahamic; 
for, as the Apostle argues, that stood 
in force notwithstanding the coye- 
nant at Sinai’. Christianity, how. 
ever, was far from being a mere con- 
tinuation of Judaism. Dr. Taylor 
has justly observed, as faras the ob- 
servation that Christ “ con- 
firmed the former covenant with 
the Jews, as to the favour and bless- 
ing of God, and enlarged, or more 
clearly explained it, as to the bles ssIngs 
therein bestowed 3 instead of an 
earthly Canaan, revealing the resur- 
rection from the dead, and everlast. 
ing happiness and glory in the 
world to come ‘4. 
deed, 


Soin 


| - “ 
i€ Lolo 


('; 
Vi) 


tf) eV eé 
the Cari 
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A t re 


was, I 


g£oes, 


There were iv- 
between the two di: pensar 
tions, the diflerences or oppositions 
of— partial and universal; veiled 
and revealed ; condemning and jus- 
tilving; evanescent and permanent; 
umbratile and substantial ; and mor 
especially, in their pi eg 
character, external and spiritual, oi 

national and individual. Since the 
eenius and qualities of these two 
dispe nsations, as different or opposite, 
iS a po int of gre ‘at moment in the 
present discussion, it will 
dient to estalich it by scripture 1 
auihoritv. Now it is to be observed, 
in the first place, that the Jewish 
dispensation includes the declaratiou 
or prediction of its own superse- 


’ a 
be expe 


ney 


> Gal. i, 1517, 4Key, § 7% 
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lation to its spérdéualzty. Moses di- 
rected the children of Israel to a fu- 
ture prophet whom they should 
obey, and who, of course, had some- 
thing farther or different to re- 
veal’. Spiritual worship as op- 
posed to legal ceremonies is strongly 
insisted upon in several of the 
psalms", and inthe prophet Isaiah *. 
Jeremiah foretells the establishment 
of a spiritual religion and the 
abolition of the legal ordinances °, 
Daniel’, Hosea’’, Amos'', and Ma- 
lachi’’, have passages to the same 
purpose. The second passage re- 
ferred to from Jeremiah is so re- 
markable, and so apposite to the pre- 
sent argument, that I shall present 


it tothe reader. ‘ Behold the day 
is come, saith the Lord, that I will 
make a new covenant with the 


house of Israel, and with the house 
of Judah: not according to the co- 
venant that I made with their fa- 
thers in the day that I took them by 
the hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt, which my covenant 
they brake, although] was a husband 
unto them, saith the Lord: but this 
shall be the covenant that [ will 
make with the house of Israel, after 
those days, saith the Lord, I will 
put my law in their inward parts, 
and write it in their hearts, and 
will be their God, and they shall be 
my people.” St. John says, ‘the 
law was given by Moses: but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ’’.” 
“By him,” says St. Paul to the 
Jews at Antioch near Pisidia, by 
Christ. and consequently his cove- 
aut, “all that believe are justitied 


* Deut. xviii. 15 to the end. 
° xl. 6—8; 1. 8—14; li. 16, 17. 
11, &e. vi. 9, &c. xxix, 13, &e. 

* il, 15, &e. xxxi. 21, &e. 

> ix. 26, &e. 

10 1. 4, &e. my, 18, &e. 

2 1. 6, &e. ; iii, 2, &c. For the col- 
‘ection of texts on this subject I am in- 
debted to Mr. Faber’s Hore Mosaic, vol. 
‘|, pp. 266, &e, 131,17. 
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and partial abolition by a fu- 
tore dispensation of a far superior 
character, and particularly with re- 
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from all things, from which ye 
could not be justified by the law of 
Moses "*.”? St. Paul asserts in his 
epistle to the Romans, that ‘ hy the 
law is the knowledge of sin,” and, 
addressing himse!fto believers,‘‘ sin 
shall not have dominion over you ; 
for ye are not under the law, but 
under grace’.” A very important 
passage on this subject is found in 
St. Paul’s second epistle to the Co- 
rinthians. The law, or old cove- 
nant, is the letter which killeth; the 
gospel, ornew covenant, is the spi- 
rit which giveth life; the former 
theretore is called the ministration 
of condemnation and death, the lat- 
ter the ministration of righteousness 
and the spirit, and consequently far 
more glorious; the one was to be 
abolished, the other is to be perma- 
nent; the one was purposely con- 
cealed, the other is manifest ©. To 
the Galatian Judaizers the apostle 
says,‘ having begun inthe spirit, are 
ve now made perfect by the flesh ".” 
The epistle to the Hebrews is very 
fullupon this subject. “* Forthere 
is verily a disannulling of the com- 
mandment going before, for the 
weakness and unprofitablenessthere- 
of. For thelaw made nothing per- 
fect, but the bringing 1n of a better 
hope did.” Christ is “a minister 
of the ¢rue tabernacle, which the 
Lord pitched, and not man.” 
Again, he “is the Mediator of a 
better covenant, which was esta- 
blished upon better promises. For 
if that first covenant had been fault- 
less, then should no place have been 
sought for the second. For finding 
fault with them, he saith, Behold 
the days come,” &c. as quoted 
above from the prophet Jeremiah. 
Then he concludes, “ in that he 
saith, a new covenant, he hath made 
the first old. Now that which de- 


14 Acts xiii. 39. 

15 iii. 20; vi. 14. See likewise the be- 
ginning of the 6th chapter. 

16 iii, 11 to the end. See Whitby and 
Locke on the vith verse. 


i7 ili. 3. Read likewise the ivth ch, 
18 vii, 18, 19 19 viii, 2. 
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cayeth and waxeth old, is ready to 
vanish aw: ay.” ‘The writer shews 
a‘terwards the superior efficacy of 
the eternal redemption obtained by 
Christ to the external purifications 
of the Mosaic ceremonies”. The 
law,” itis furtherobserved, “having 

ashadow of good things to come, 
we not the very image of the things, 
can never with those sacrificesw hic h 
they oflered year by year conti- 
nnally, mi ike the comers thereunto 
perfect.” The substance, which 
cast this shadow, and on acconnt of 
its reference to which alone it had 
any value, was the priesthood and 
sacrifice of Christ’. These testi- 
monics, which might easily be en- 
larged, are a suthcient proo f not 
only ut the — of the last 
dispensation, but likewise of: the 
diflerence and even opposition ex- 
isting in some of the most essential 
respects between that and the for- 
mer. ‘losay the least, therefore, it 
very reasonable to expect the 
same improvement, and difference 
or opposition, in the privileges and 
which it confers upon 
those, who reap the benefit of it, 
and, in fact, in every circumstance 
belonging to it. 

Let us proceed then to inquire, in 
the place, into the circum- 
stances of admission into the new 
covenant. ‘The Jews were assumed 
mnto covenant with God, in a body, 
ina national capacity. The Chris- 
tian Church was formed by the vo- 
luniary entrance of individuals. The 
Jews, as berng, betore Christianity, 
thre sale Church of God, existed up 
to the first establishmentof the Chris- 
tian Church, and evoived, if w 
so speak, into it. ‘They were both 
the true visible, and, in some de- 
vree, invisible Chureb of God, form- 
ing an uninterrupted 


is 


blessings, 


rst 


€ may 


succession the 


one to the other, in that capacity, 
but ther were so hay esseutial 
points of difference between the 
two, that it was as incumbent upon 


the Jews to into the Cliristian 
Church by < 
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entey 


a cert a) morai chr nue 
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as upon the Heathens themselves 


who had never constituted 
Church. They were both, in this 

manner, to enter together into a 

new Church; for Christ reconciled 

‘ both unto ‘God in one body by 

the cross,” he preached peace ty 
both, and through him = * both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Fa- 
ther®.” Now the terms required 
of those who should enter into the 
Christian Church, and be acknow- 
ledged her members, were, repent- 
ance, faith, and baptism. Johnthe 
Baptist began his preparatory mi- 
nistry by announcing the approach 
of the kingdom of heaven, (a large 
phrase limited here to the new co- 
venant as beginning to be establish- 
ed on earth), and preaching repent. 
ance, and faith in Christ?'. Our 
Lord himself proclaimed, “the king. 
dom of God is at hand : repent ye, 

aud believe the Gospel.” The 
Apostles preached repentance, and 
doubtless faith in Christ, as soon as 
they received their commission ”, 
Their ultimate commission was to 
make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them, and requiring of them 
repe ntance, faith, and holiness, in 
order to heis salvation?’. ‘The dis- 
course of our Lord himself with Ni 
codemus discovers what was meant 
by these terms, when he solemn. 
ly declares, that “ except aman be 
born of water and of the spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom ot 
God.” Now, it will be observed, 
that the ministry here described 


any 


23 Eph. ii. 16—18. Read likewise th 
following verses to the end of the chapter. 

‘4 Matt. ii 2; Mark i. 4; and Acts 
xix. 4. In referring to the Gospels, I shal! 
hcuceforward make use of the sections 0! 
White’s Greek, or Thirlwall’s  Enghst, 
Diatessaron, both for the greater simplici- 
ty of reference, and that no single test: 
mony may be doubled or multiplied. The 
section to which the first two passages ‘' 
this note refer is the second. 


‘> § 24. 70 § 59, See Acts passiiv 
§ 1522. 
$6 21. The whole discourse prove: 


ihat being born of the spirit expresses, lv. 
a change of state, but a chenge of heat 
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excepting the last commission (o ‘fe 
Apostles, which referred to their tu- 


ture uDIY versal ininistry, was exclu- 
sively directed to the Jews ; that of 
them was required repentance and 
faith in the Messiah, as well as 
baptism, in order to their admission 
‘nto the new covenant. Nay, for 
some time after the departure of 
their Lord, (for their ministry was 
to reap the first fruits in Jerusalem 
and Judea) they preached the same 
doctrine to their countrymen”. In 
short, Wuether to the Jews orto the 
Gentiles the same conditions of en- 
trance into the Church were Sin 
scribed; and a all the Apos- 
tles, as well as Paul, testified 
“ both to the ae and also to the 
Greeks, repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ *.” 

We have now made an advance, 
rather considerably, towards deter- 
mining the nature of those blessings 
and privileges which belong to the 
Christian covenant, and to which 
those are entitled who are its real 
members. Now, asthe Mosaic co- 
venant, however inferior, and, in it- 
self, opposed, to the other, pro- 
eeeded from the same Divine Au- 
thor, forme da part of the same p!an, 
and was, in a great measure, typical 
of the latter, or at least was, in its 
whole struc cave, analogous, it might 
naturally be expected, or beforeh: ad 
presumed upon, that many of the 
principal terms or expressions used 
to describe the blessings, privileges, 
and every circumstance belonging 
to the new dispensation, would he 
borrowed from the old : yet w ith the 
same difference of meaning between 
~ original and the borrowed terms, 

s between the two dispensations, 
whose contents they are respec- 

9 Acts ii, S573 and iti. 19—26. 
likewise v. 31, 

* Acts xx. 21. Some additional texts, 
to prove that an internal quality was in- 
tended by faith, as well as by repentance, 
tuay be seen under a future head, and by 
's application to the one now under dis- 
‘ussion will give it confirmation, if it peed 
Shy, 


- 


See 
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tively employed to describe, more 
especially with relation to thei 
distinguis shing character. 

It will be proper here to examine 
the subject of the metaphorical ap- 
plication of words with some atten- 


tion. A metaphorical! term is the 

application of a word to express 
some other subject, more or less re- 
sembling that which it originally or 
properly expresses ; and the nature 
and degree of its assumed meaning 
is determine by the nature of the 
subject to which it is ap plicd, and 
by common consent. Men are apt to 
run away with the notion, that 
when a word is me taphorically ap- 
plied, all definiteness in its meaning 
is immediately lost, and that, under 
any circumstances, it may signify, 

whatsoever, as a me taphor, it can 
signify. It ; is a fact, however, that 
the circumstances abovementioned, 

will, in many, perhaps most Cases, 

fix the precise meaning to as defi- 
nite a form, as that which is ex- 
pressed by the word in its proper 

and original use. When itis con- 
sidered, as seems to be generally al- 
jowed, that all our ideag arise from 
sensation, and that consequently all 
our intellectual ideas must be ex- 
pressed by terms properly expressive 
of ideas of sensation, applied inanew 
sense suited to the subject, although 
the traces of this origin are lost per- 
haps in all language, with respect 
toa great part of the more common 
intellectual ideas, it will at once a 
pear how extensively metaphorical 
language must prevail. Even in the 
Savention of alae which relate en- 
tirely to sensible objccts, it is found 
that the inventors prefer, when it 
can easily be done, the use of esta- 
blished analogous terms in an 
adapted sense, te the invention of 
new and proper ones. In all these 
cases, however, the original mean- 
ing of the term, althoug h it does not 
limit the meaning ot the transferred 


one, isa very unportant guide to the 
discovery or more accurate deter- 
mination of the 
known, that the 
the language in 


laiter. It is wel! 
Hebrew language, 
which the records 
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of the Old Covenant are written, 
POssesses but a small stock of words; 
and this poverty 1th: 1s communi- 
eated to that dialect of even the ex- 
uberaut Gree ap in which the records 
of the new at ; penne (dd. The terms 
therefore of both covenants must be 
used with considerable latitude. But 
although this circumstance exposes 
them to imminent danger of per- 
version, it is seldom that their 
meaning is not sufficiently fixed by 
their peculiar collocation or appli- 
Nothing indeed is easier 
to find meanings of a term 
diverse from the most veneral 
or that to which it is restrained 
in any particular 2 The 
appleation of the word “ flesh’ is 
-arious, but it is 
used in a bad sense: yet the ,ex- 
pression, “ a heart of flesh,” as op- 
pose d to a heart of stone, ? evi- 
dently implies moral excellence. It 
would not, however, be good theo- 
lorical Jogic, to praise or recom- 
mend * the works of the flesh.” 
Phere are words, generally used to 
express spiritual objects, which are 
—— applie ‘d to denote exter- 
nal © : but in such cases the un- 
conti pet cation 1s sufliciently de- 
termined by circumstances. And 
this unusual application may happen 
by imadvertently employing the 
Christianex spre ssions borrowed from 
the Jewish, in their Jewish and po- 
pularsense. Sothe children of be- 
hevers are holy°'; and sénners 1s 
applied as the mere denomination 
of Gentiles. 
An attention to the preceding ob- 
servations will enable us to fix the 


cathioh. 
than 
very 
one, 
is ‘ rye 
} 4 Sd jae ° 


very almost always 


«¢ 


proper meaning te those words and 
phrases adopted from the Old Co- 


into the New, 
the prin Ip al blessings belonging to 
the ine r. The conclusion to which 
they evidently direct will be much 
strengthened by considering previ- 
il the meaning which terms, 
circumstanced as expressed above, 
have, when applied to the person of 
the great Mediator of the New Co- 


venant 


i Cor, Vile 14, 32 (ral, ihe 15. 
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venant. At the beginning of his 
public ministry he was announced 
to the world as “ the Lamb of God, 

which taketh away the sin of the 
world %.” The allusion is evident; 

but no one ever thought of under. 
standing the expression literally, A 
long paralle ‘lis drawn in the epistle 
to the Hebrews between the priest. 
hood of Christ, and the Levitica} 
priesthood. Never could any reader 
of that part of the sacred oracles 


imagine, that there was no dif- 
ference, or buta slight circumstan. 


tial one, between the sacerdotal 
functions as belonging to the one 
and the other. Indeed the differ. 
ence is very plainly and industri- 
ously inculcated by direct assertion, 
So, Christ is a King ; but his king- 
dom is a spiritual one, not of this 
world. The reward of Christians js 
an inheritance ; not the earthly one 
of Canaan, but “ an inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away *'.”” It is a city ; 
not the literal Jerusalem, but “ 
city which hath foundations, w bins 
builder and maker is God.” Let 
us now examine whether the terms 
expressive of Christian privileges 
are not to be understood with the 
same Aznd of difference from the 
Jewish ones whence they are bor- 
rowed, 

The terms, chosen or elected, de- 
livered, saved, bought, or purchased, 
and redeemed ; the act of God, call- 
nz, creating, forming, giving life ; 
his becoming the Father and King 
of certain people; the titles of 
saints, sanctuary, separated to hin, 
his peculiar people, his church, his 
heritage, and others of a similar de- 
scription, are, generally speaking, as 
we have before seen, applied to the 
signal deliverance of the children 
of Israel from Egypt, and the co- 
venant into which God then enter- 
ed with them. They are also ap- 
plied in the New Covenant, as ex- 
pressive of the state and privileges 
of Christians. It cannot be con- 


33 John 3. 29. 


iS Heb. xi. 10, 


34} Pet. i. 4. 
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cepte ed literally in the same sense, 
¥ stians were not delivered from 

land of Egypt, assembled at 
Ni unl Sinai, &c. &e. It can hard- 
' t contended, that, when allow- 
‘to be igor atively applied, there 
Dut a slight removal from i Ori- 
‘inal meaning of the words ; tor 
very rule that can determine the 

eoree of the removal, or the ex- 
. nt of the figure, pronounces them 
he of a lar ge ana fundamental de- 
cription. The genius of the two 
lispe ns itions has been shewn to be 

lly ditterent. 

Phat we may proceed with the 
less < impediment, it will be necessa- 
‘yin this place to consider a cir- 

amstance Which might hinder the 
avidence to be produced from acting 

‘ith its real power. It may be ob- 
crved, that the titles aud privileges 
which have been enumerated are 
pplied to whole societies, in which 
a nora and —— characters 

e presuined, i uown, to exist. 
rhe inference sates be wiih from 
‘iis circumstance, that these privi- 
Les hte be of an external nature, 
norder to be applred) with justice 

revery indi idual member. ‘This 
ould be a formidable objection, if it 
ere well founded, and would extend 

destructive power to many im- 
vortant articles of Christianity, and 
particularly to faith ; that act by 

suich, as well as by repentance, 
en are introduced into the Chris- 
san Church, and keep their stand- 
ng in it, and which must then be 
pressed to a bare profession, which 
uty be hypocritical. But whatever 
be the en [eovn Bureoy TN 
Avie, There is one circumstance 
whi oh would naturally create the 
healty or ambiguity upon this 
oyect, and that 1S, that in the first 
4 Christianity, there was so 

‘ie temporal encouragement, and 
creat temporal discouragement, 
tO the profe ssion of the Christian 
itn, that few eases occurred, and 
‘er still ought in charity to have 
n suspected, in which an out: 
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that the expressions with 
two applications are to be uc- 
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ward profession was not attended 
by the state of mind corresponding 
with it, ov im which a professed 
faiih was notarealone. ‘The same 
blessings therefore were applied to 
the profe ssl0u as to the 1uward qua- 
lity waich it was supposed to repre- 
sent. Again, itis very usual im ad- 
dressing societies to use a general 
forin of expression suitable co their 
predominant character, without no- 
ticing the perticutar exceptions, 
which still are understood to exist. 
But what places the affair perfec: iy 
beyond a doubt, and removes the 
whole didiculty, which perhaps we 
have overstated, is, that acknowe- 
ledged moral excellences are predi- 
vated of some Christian s scietie: 3, ad- 
dressed in the epistolary part 1 the 
New Testament, exac th inthe 


same 
mauner eas the tithes under contro. 
versy, and which, on the grou of 


that very mode of predi cation, are 
inferred to be of an external or un- 
moral character. In this general 
manner, Without any exception or 
limitation intimated, it is said, on a 
certain occasion, ‘f Phen had the 
churches rest throughout all Judea, 
and Galilee, and Samaria, and were 
ecified, and walking in the fear of 
the Lord, and in the comfort of the 
Floly Ghost, were multiplied *.” 
Not to insist upon the celebrated 
faith of the Romans, which the 
Apostle ascribes to all, gives thanks 
for, and expects, upon an interview, 
to be comforted with, and which 
couldscarcely be intended of a dead 
one”'; he writes concerning the 
same Romans, ‘* God be thanked, 
that ve were the servants of sin ; 
but ye have obeyed from the heart that 
Form of doctrine which was delivered 


you ;” “but now being made free 
from sin, and become servants to 
God, ye have your fruzt unto holi- 
ness 3s) They were ‘not tn the 
flesh, but im the spirit’: the 
were “ full of goodness.” The 
Corinthian Church is known, and 


Acts ix. 31. 
re sengey 17, 22. 
42> xy, 14, 


37 Rom. i. 8, 12 
39 vill. 9. 
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was known to the Apostle, to con- 
tain unworthy members. One of 
them had been guilty of incest"; 
and he supposes, that one who was 
* called a brother” might be a for- 
nicator, or covetous, &c.”: yet 
these same Corinthians were “wash- 
ed,” were “ sanctified” ‘ by the spi- 
rit of God®.” ‘They were the seal 
of the Apostles 6 apostleship,” and 
his apology“; they were his “epis- 
tle,” “ the epistle of Christ,” written 
“* with the spirit of the living God ; 
not in tables of stone, but zn fleshly 
tables of the heart®.” ‘The ‘Thessa- 
lomans’ work of faith, and labours 
of love, and patience of hope in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, were the subject 
of the Apostles gratitude to God“. 
The whole body of Christians in the 
Lesser Asia addressed by St. Peter 
are said to love Christ, although they 
had not seen him, and to “ rejoice” 
in him “ with joy unspeakable and 
fall of glory * 

The cone um to be drawn from 
these testimonies willacquire greater 
force if we consider how well Serip- 
ture understands, and how forcibly 
itinculcates, the distinction between 
external and internal Christianity. 
Our Lord said of the Apostles, ge- 
nerally, “ ye are clean ;” he then 
rnakes the excepiion with respect to 
Judas, “ but not all®.”) ‘That pas- 
sage of St. Paul is remarkable, and 
applies to the Christian professor : 

he is not a Jew which ts one out- 
wardly ; neither is that circumci- 
sion which ts outward in the flesh : 
but he is a Jew which is one tn- 
wardly ; and circumcision is that 
ot the heart, in the spirit, and not 


in the letter, whose praise is not of 


men, but of God.” Substitute 
Christian tor Jew, and baptism or 
profession tor circumcision, and the 


4: 1 Cor. v. 4° Tbid. il. 

43 vi. 1). 44 Ix. 2,3. 

aS 2 Cor. iti. 2, 3. 

4° 1 Thess. i. 2, 3. See, to the same 
purpose, 2 Thess. i. 3, 4. 

47 1 Pet.1. 8 Let the whole passage 
be read from ver. 1 to 9. 


‘S John xiii. 10. 49 Rom. i. 28, oo, 
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the 
lf any man have not the spirit o 
Christ, he is none of his ©.” « They 


argument is perfectly Same, 


are not all Israel, w hic ‘h are of 
Israel ”'.” The epistle to the Church 
of Smyrna speaks of those © whieh 
say they are Jews’ ” (+. e. Christians) 
“© and are not”; that to the Chuych 
of Sardis says, “I”? (€ ‘hrist) “know 
thy works, that thou hast a name thy 
thou livest, and art dead °.” 
( Fo be continued, } 
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HINTS ON THE REVERENCE DUE 


SACRED THINGS, 


10 


True religion extends to ey ery part 
of our conduct, and will appear in 
none more remarkably than in thos: 
in which the general custom of thy 
world would allow us, without cen- 
sure, to deviate from ‘the strict liye 
of Christian practice. In what | 
shall say therefore on the subject o 
the reverence with which we are 
bound to treat sacr¢d things, I shal! 
not dwell upon ‘hh grosser viola- 
tions of this duty, as perjury, blas- 
phemy , profane: swearing and curs- 
ing, but rather upon those acts of 
irreverence which men are apt to 
commit without any remorse, 0: 
any deep sense of guilt, and in the 
avoiding of which the conscientious 
circumspection of a Christian will 
manifestly appear. 

Every real Christian is penetrated 
with adeep sense of the majesty, 
the greatness, and the glory of thi 
Supreme Governor of the world. 
Ile sees bis obligations to him to bi 
infinite ; he looks therefore toward 
him with emotions of the mos! 
grateful affection, tempered with 
awe and veneration. And this sense 
of the greatness and excellence oi 
God will extend itself to evel) 
thing relating to Him ; to His nan. 
to Hie WO rship, to Tis ‘revelation, ' ( 
His providence ; so that a real C hris- 
tian willthink tad speak of all these 
with a degree of caution and re 


6, 
l, 


5! ix, 
i. 9. $3 iii. 


5¢ Rom. viii. 9. 
$2 Rey. 
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ot the piety of his heart. Thus 

our blessed Lord forbids not only 
avearing by the name of God, but 
by any thing else, because nothing 
could be found which did not bear 
one relation to him. Swear not 
hy heaven, for it is God’s throne, 
nor by the earth, for it his footstool, 
nor by Jerusalem, for it is his city ; 
nor by thine head, since thou hast 
HO powe r to make one hair black or 
white : he created thee and makes 
thee what thou art. 

J do not suppose that any person 
who makes the smallest pretensions 
to religion, would directly swear 

by the tremendous name of the 
most High God ; but the reasoning 
of our Lord requires us to avoid all 
approximation to any thing like it. 
We must not make use of expres- 
jons Which, however innocent they 

may bow appear, were originally 
modes of profane swearing. We 
should beware even of vehemence 
and unnecessary attestations of the 
truth, remembering that itisour duty 
toavoid even the appearance of evil, 
and to give full weight to the words 
of our Lord and Saviour, “ Let 
/our communications be yea, yea, 
vay, nay, for whatsoever is more 
‘han these cometh of evil.” 

The reverence which is due 
.) the sacred name of God will 
manifest itself by the manner in 
which we always mention it. It is 
‘elated of Mr. Boyle, that he never 
pronounced this great and holy name 
without a distinct pause, which 
‘honld enable bim to call to his re- 
collection the glory and majesty of 
tlim whose name he was going to re- 
peat; and to pronounce it with suit- 
able sentiments of awe and rever- 
ence. How does this reprove the 
‘ery culpable negligence, to call it 
“Y no worse title, of those who, to 
‘Xpress their surprise or embellish 
their discourse, will introduce the 
“acred names af our God and our 
uiessed Redeemer, in So light and ir- 
feverent a manner as makes it dif- 
ucult to conceive that they entertain 
‘ny real yeneration for them. 
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ence which will not fail to mani- 
Vi 
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Every realChristian will not only 
abhor profaneness, but he will take 
care that there is nothing bordering 
upon profaneness in his common dis- 
course. He will manifest a guarded 
circumspection on all subjects which 
bear even a distant relation to holy 
things. The name even of Satan, 
that ‘adv ersary of our souls, whose 
power ts represented in Se ripture as 
so awfully fatal to many of our fel- 
low creatures, he will not use in so 
light amanner as to lessen the just 
dread which we ought to feel of his 
power, and to diminish our abhor- 
rence of his character as the chief 
of transgressors against God. The 
holy language also of Ser répture will 
be regarded by him with the rever- 
ence whic h is due to the word of 
God, and to the high and important 
subjects of which it treats, He will 
not indulge his sportive fancy in 
trivial allusions to holy writ; nor 
will he sacrifice to a jest or merry 
conceit the reverence which ought 
to be ever felt and expressed ‘for 
wr tings inspired by the Spirit of 
God, and containing the great char- 
ter of our salvation. All subjects 
connected with holy things ent 
contract, in his opinion, a degree of 
holiness which will prevent any 
Wanton, Vain, or trifling perversion 
of them. 

A real Christian will not only 
avoid speaking reproachfully against 
religion, but he will guard against 
every expression which may ind: 
rectly give occasion to others to 
think less highly of that supremely 
important subject. How many per- 
sons are there who expose the fauits 
and infirmities of those who make « 
profession of religion in such a way, 
as to leave an impre ssion on the 
ininds of those who hear them, that 
religion is avery ieflicacious thing, 
and that perhaps it is better tomake 
no profession of it all. It may be 
said, indeed, that they blame only 


the faults of those who profess reli- 
gion, and not religion itself, Bur 
this distinetion is seldom SO plainiy 
ry visable t 
there ai- 


established as to be ve 
common minds: nor. is 
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ways that tenderness shewn towards 
religious characters which a fear of 
wounding the interests of religion 
would 1 inspire, ‘There is also a com- 
mon practice of sneering or joking 
about religion, the manifest ten- 
dency of which is to lessen its Im- 
portance. Against this practice, there- 
fore, every one really se waite of its 
importance will stuiously guard. 
Thisis the more incumbenton them, 
because the interests of religion 
have sustained infinitely greater in- 
jury from this indirect and insidious 
mode of attack than from fair ar- 
gument and open hostility. It was 
in this way that the infidels of 
¥rance were successful. Few could 
comprehend a laboured argument ; 
few would attend to it; but all 
could laugh at a merry story ora 
piece of wit, the evident te ndency 
and effect of which was, whatever 
might be its professed object, to re- 
present religion, or some of its ob- 
servances, in a ludicrous point of 
view. It becomes therefore the duty 
of every Christian to consider what 
may be the indirect effect of his 
words before he utters them, and to 
reflect whether they may not be 
taken by others ina sense which he 
does not intend ; thus guarding as 
far as he can against the possibility 
of evil. ¥ 

A Christian will notonly not speak 
blasphemously against the providence 
of God, but he will be watchful that 
he does not so speak as to lead 


others to think less honourably and 
justly of the divine superntend- 
ence. There isa way of speaking 


of events In which so much surprise 
may be expressed at the prosperity 
of the wicked, such unguan led re- 
flections made on the mixture of 
good and evil in life, as to Lave a 
doubt on the minds of tae hearers, 
whether God at al directs the ar- 
fairs of the world, or woether he 
pays any regard to the canse of the 
righteous, A truly good man on the 
other hand, who is deealy convinc- 


ed of the wisdom and rectitude of 


the divine conduct, and accustomed 


often to reflect on the righteous 


‘oO 
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constitution of the moral goy¢ 
ment of the world in its pres 
fallen state, will so speak of 4, 
events which occur in it, as to shew 
not only his firm belief of the qj. 
vine agency, but also of r Wisdoin 
and justice with which it is exe). 
ed: 3; SO that the minds of 1 the heare) 
may rather be reconciled to th, 
cdispensations of Providence tha 
shocked at them, and their doubts oj 
the divine goodness mav be remo 
ed instead of bei ‘ing stre neth ene dl, 
person indeed who professes reli: 
can be supposed to doubt or dey Ny 
the agency of God, but the true 
tian willtake care never to eek lid 
such away as to conceal Him from 
the view. Tewill be careful? to wiv 
Him the glory due to his nan 
He will studiously ascribe to Hin 
every thing good and excelle; 
Does he ; sp yeak of the fall of an eni- 
pire, the event of a battle,the dea 
of a great man ? He will not rest in 
second causes, but take the oppor 
tunity of making a distinct referenc 
to the power the justice, or the su- 
preme will of the Almighty, as dis- 
played in the transaction. Doeslic 
speak of the success with which his 
OWN endeavours have been crown 
ed ? [fe will be very careful not to 
ascribe it to himself, but modesth 
and crate fully express his oblhiva- 
ti0n nee (706 dl, W ‘thout VW hose Dlessi 
We should sow and plant in vain. fu 
a word, he will endeavour always so 
speak as may most effectually 
convey the impression, that God is 
the sole author ofall good ; that In 
is the great agent in the watt land 
that his favour should he sought as 
the chief happiness of man. ‘Thus 
will he speak to the glory « it God, 
Vhus will he shew forth as he ought 
to dothe praise of his name. “ he 
will speak of the glory of his king- 
dom, and talk of his power, to make 
known to the sons of men his mis ohty 
acts, anf : the clorious majesty ol hits 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
fy your last number you have in. 
serted a letter signed AMICUS, Con- 
raining some strictures on the ob- 
servations made by me on the cha- 
yacter of Ridley (Christ. Obs. Sept. 
1300, p.» 528.) Before I re ply to 

‘vat letter, which I shall do very 
briefly, I would beg leave to say, 
that I have derived ‘great pleasure 
from the perusal of it; and that I 
can hardly regret any misconcep- 
tion Of my meaning which may 
have led to the production of so able 
and useful a paper. I feel confi- 
dept, Sir, that [am communicating 
the wishes of a great majority of 
your readers, when | express my 
own, that the writer of that article 
would more frequently contribute 
to their instruction and edification. 

Agrecing, as I certainly do, with 
almost all the statements of your 
correspondent, [ could not but feel 
some surprize at the alarm which 
my remarks appear to have excited 
in his mind. I have since examined 
them with care ; and am unable to 
discover, in what respects, even 
when measured by the principles 
which he himself has laid down, 
they are liable to just exception. If 
itbe said that I have given occa- 
sion to dangerous misapprehensions, 
by pointing out only one of the 
many causes which lead to the too 
prevalent evil of, what Amicus calls, 
“an agitated or fluctuating devo- 
tion ;” it ought to be remenbeved 
that { expressly disclaimed attempt- 
ing “a full explanation” of those 
causes, and professed only “ briefly 
to point to what I apprehe ended to 
be one” of them. 

Amicus has likewise misconceiv- 
ed my meaning, if he supposes that 
my purpose in what I wrote was to 
condemn ‘an agitated or fluctuat- 
ing devotion,” or any variations, 
howev er great, in the religious 
frames and. feelings of individuals. 
Putting out of view all the varieties 
of constitutional temperament, I 
should certainly think ill of that man 
Who should feel no — de- 

Curist. Opsery. No. 
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pression 
none of the fervours of grateful joy 
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on falling into sin, and 
on being restored to the light of 
God’s countenance. What I ven- 
tured to blame was not the alterna- 
tions of religious elevation and de- 
pression, but ‘a morbid solicitude 
for what may be called frames and 
feelings ;” in other words, the pur- 
suit of “emotion” asanend. It is 
true that many of the duties pre- 
scribed to us in the word of God, 
such as repentance, love, joy, &c. 
(Icall them duties because they are 
enjoined on us as duties) cannot be 
performed without emotion. But 
thisin no way affects my argument, 
The emotion in this case is merely 
accessary, a necessary’ quality of 
the thing pursued, and is not, itself, 
the objectot pursuit. This distinction 
I deem to be very important, and if 
it be keptin view, l apprehend that 
almost all the difevence between 
Amicus and inyself will vanish. 
From some expressions in the let- 
ter of your correspondent, it might 
perhaps be inferred, (though there 
is so little in my paper to justify this 
inference, that | do not believe he 
intended it should be made) that 
I had endeavoured to repress the 
exercise of the religious affections, 
and to direct the attention of your 
readers chietly to external duties ; 
and also that I had failed to shew 
our dependence, for the right per- 
formance of our cuties, on the in- 
ward sense we have of divine 
things, and especiaily on the depth 
and cordiality of our intercourse 
with God. I certainly regarded, 
(and I think that I so expressed 
myself,) the exercise of the religious 
affections, and a deep and cordial 
communion with God, as among 
the duties obligatory on man, 1| 
distinctly comprehe nded under the 
term duties, ev ery temper and practice 
which God had enjoined. And J 
fully agree with Amicus, although 
in the cursory and incidental re- 
marks on which he has animadvert- 
ed, I was not called to say so, that 
the right performance of every duty 
will essentially oF notentirely, lee 
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pend on the inward sense which is 
entertained of divine things, and on 
the depth and cordiality of our in- 
rereourse with God.” 

To be fully satisfied that Thad no 
design to mislead him on this point, 
the reader need only refer to the 
character which I myself have ven- 
tured to draw of Ridley, with an 
extract from which I shall take the 
libe ‘rty of closing this letter. 

‘ In the letters of Ridley, al- 
most every fundamental and pecu- 
liar truth of Christianity inci- 
dentally shewn to have lain very 
near his heart.’ His own corrup- 
tion he feelingly acknowledges, “ In 
myself,” he savs, ‘lam but a sin- 
fal and vile wretch.” Salvation he 
ascribes wholly to God in Christ, 
and sanctification to the power of 
the Holy Spirit. He refers every 
spiritual gift imine diately to Goi as 
its author, and represents it as be- 
stowed only for Christ our Re- 
deemev’s sake. In short, Christ is 
the sun of his system. Observe the 
end which this eminent saint seems 
to have kept uniformly in his view, 
namely, the glory of God. Observe 
also the means w hereby he proposes 
to pursue that end: mark his pa- 
tience in suffering, his joy in tribuia- 
tion, his stedfast faith and love of the 
Lord Jesus: see him parting gladly 
with all, even with life for His sake; 
frecly forgiving his bitterest ene- 
mies, and praying for them, that 
they might be converted and live ; 
fearlessly confessing Christ, and 
maintaining His truth in the face of 

torture and death ; labouring cheer- 


22 ¢¢ 


is 
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fully and unweariedly to Promote 
his cause, even in the gloom of 4 
prison ; anxiously watching oye; 
the spiritual interests of Christ's 
flock, and recommending to aj| 
around him the blessed Gospel of 
their salvation: behold in him 4 
meekness which nothing can_pro- 
voke; a zeal which nothing can 
damp : an humility which abases 
him in the dust before God, joined 
to a wonderful elevation of mind, 
which raises him far above the 
world ; a heavenly wisdom which 
enables him to find sources of thank- 
fulness and grounds of praise, evey 
in lis sharpest trials; a charity 
which triumphs over all the indig- 
nities, the cruelty, the persecution 
which heis called to endure! Who 
can contemplate such a character, 
and not admit, that he was a trans- 
cript (a transcript faint indeed when 
compared with the bright original, 
yet at the same time distinctly legi- 
ble) of him who endured the cross 
and despised the shame for our 
sakes? This is Christianity embo- 
died ; the spzrct, the dispositions, the 
temper, the holy nature, the holy 
practice of Christ Jesus,” Again, 
“ Ridley adhered in faithfulness 
to his God, leaving it te Him to 
bestow such measures of enjoy- 
ment as he saw meet; and his God 
was with him, supporting, cheering, 
and comforting him, bestowing on him 
abundant peace and consolation, and 
filling him with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” Christ. Obs. 1804, p. 
529. 

Q. 
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(1 igitur hoe ab initio persuasum Civi- 
ownium rerum ac 
moderatores, deos 5 enque, que geran- 
tur, eorum geri Vv}, ditione, ac numine ; 
cosdemque optime de genere hominum 
et onalis quisque sit, quid agat, 
mente 


° Ss 


. i rire . 
bus, GOmMminOs esse 


MEET | 
quid admittat, 


. pietate colat religiones, 


in se quia 


imtuert.: 


qua 
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et impiorum habere rationem. His enim 

rebus imbutez mentes haud sane abliwt- 

rebunt ab utili et a vera sententia.” 
Cic. de leg. |. 2. 


‘¢ Be these therefore the first axioms of po- 
litical science : that God is the maste? 
and governor of the world, the events 0 
which are disposed by his will, and 
power, and providence ; that he 
benefactor of the haman race ; that! 


is the 
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fections ; keeping a strict account of 
the merits and demerits of his crea- 
tures. He, whose mind has been im- 
bued with these sentiments, is well 
taught in the precepts of practical wis- 
dom.”? 


Tue conduct of Mr. Pitt, in retiring 
from government, * has been se- 
verely censured; and both the 
grounds for this act, and the decla- 
ration by which it was preceded, 
have been said to be unjustifiable. 
I shall say something on both these 
points presently ; but let us first 
pause for a moment on the passage 
before extracted from the King’s 
speech. 

His Majesty therein avowed his 
purpose of encouraging the practice 
of true religion and virtue, as the best 
means to draw down the divine fa- 
vour on his reign. That these means 
are indeed the best which wisdom 
can devise, no Christian will hesitate 
toacknowledge. The governance 
of our heavenly father is alike vast 
and minute, embracing the mightiest 
and most insignificant parts of his 
creation, like the ambient air which 
penetrates the fine cuticles of a 
tiower, and fills the circuit of the 
heavens. This is a truth which we 
all know, and almost all forget. In 
the hours of dev otion, perhaps, and 
religious enquiry, it is recollected 
with awe; but the business of active 
life soon dissipates the heavenly 
vision, and we look at nothing but 
second causes, Yet this constant 
recognition of the overruling care 
of providence is of the very essence 
of religion; and they who _habi- 
tually neglect it, may be truly said, 
to “live w ithout God i in the world.” 
They ‘ walk by sight, not by 
faith,’ and thereby lose the most 
powerfuland unvarying moral check 
which reason can furnish, as well as 
the invaluable assistances which we 


* See the clese of No. I. of this reyiew, 


ny. OF, 
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eye is fixed on every individual ; that he 
inspects their characters and conduct, 

the motives by which they are actuated, 
and their religious dispositions and af- 
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doubt not our gracious father is 
pleased to afford to those who con- 
stantly refer to him for direction, 
To live in aconstant recollection ot 
the particular providence of God, is 
to live in prayer and praise ; and 
they, whose thoughts are thus habi- 
tually directed upwards, may be 
more truly said to “have their con 
versation in heaven,” than the 
gnostic who boasted of his divine ab- 
straction, or even the disciple of 
Madame Guyon, though animated at 
some moments with the raptures of 
real devotion. If, however, in the 
most trivial occurrences of commoy 
life, it is our duty and our wisdom 
to trace the finger of God, what 
shall we say to those hateemenwhe, 
in the conduct of an empire, act as 
if they thought the mightiest revo- 
lutions indifferent to the master of 
his creation ; and deem it little bet- 
ter than weakness to express either 
adoration or dependence towards 
him ‘* who laid the foundations of 
the earth, and shut up the sea with 
doors; who causeth the day spring 
to know its place, that it may take 
hold of the ends of the earth, that 
the wicked may be shaken out of 
it.’ Be their theoretical philosophy 
what it may, they are in practice 
pure epicureans, who avowed as 
their first principle, “* Caput hbri 
optimi ; nihil curare Deum nec sui 
nec alieni F.” 

Beyond however the duty and 
reasonableness of a reference to the 
divine protection, suchas that which 
graced the speech I have alluded to, 
there are great religious and civil 
benefits flowing from these authori- 
tative recognitions ot Alinighty 
power. Pious Christians, who know 
that the heart is the seat of true re- 
ligion, are naturally apt to disre- 
gard such formal acknowledgments, 
where they seem not to be attended 
with any practical anxiety for the 
interests of virtue. Yet even where 
they are merely forma! (which Fam 
justified in denying them to have 
been in the present case) they are 


Lib 


+ Cicero de legibus. 
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not without their value. Goodmen 
are naturally retired, and shun the 
bustle of a world whose praise or 
pleasure they feel little ambition to 
obtain. This has exposed religion 
to the charge of neutralizing the 


character, by chastising all those 
passions which give it energy and 
animation. The authors of this ob- 


jection appear indeed to have for- 
gotten, that what they charge on 
Christianity as a fault, is paraded 


by Mr. Hume as the great me rit of 


Be 
an banal 


his philosophy of se epticism * 
it however a defect or 
lence, it naturally throws virtue 
into the shade, and the Christian 
finds it difficult to hold high the 
claims of true felizion to adiaira- 
tion, while his best wisdom passes 
for weakness, and the discipline 
which he exercises over his passions, 
in subdaing their vehemence, di- 
vests him of the arms by which as- 
cendancy over others is acquired, 
Such being 
Christianity as opposed tothe pride 
and violence of this world, 
great importance that her claims to 
veneration should be authoritatively 
established. Her friends are drawn 
forth by such encouragements. They 
act as it were from an eminence, 
and in their remonstrances with the 
thoughtless are spared a great ex- 
pence of labour, by being able to 
assume the truth and value of reli- 
gion, as undeniable axioms. Many 
too, who amid the hurry of the 
werld »nught have forgot the Church 
In the wilderness, w hen they see her 


* See his essay ‘* The Sceptic,” in which 
he vbserves that other systems of philoso- 
phy, as particularly the epicurean and de- 
votional (described by him under the cha- 
racter of the platonist) seize on and 
heighten certain appetites, passions, or af- 
fections, while his beloved scepticism fa- 
vours none, and has atendency to com- 
pose all. The remark is just, original, and 
profound. His scepticism indeed, if prac- 


ticable, would be destructive of all reason- 
but who does not feel the va- 
ee of that temper of mind which cherishes 
moderation, and prefers cautious enquiry 
before precipitate decision ? 


ahle action; 
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sanctuary raised high, and her al. 
tars he aped with incense, enter jy 
and worship. 

Not that [ think great patronage 
and prosperity favourable to the 
growth of true religion. The Apostle 
has declared, that “ all who will 
live godly shall suffer persecution,” 
but some countenance from the state 
seems desirable to aid what may be 
termed the natural weakness of 
Christianity ; the disadvantages to 
which her cause is subjected from 


the meek and retired” character 
which she cherishes in her chil. 
dren, 


Nor are the civil benefits flowing 
from such a public recognition of 
the power and laws of Providence 
inconsiderable. I consider now 
merely its social advantages ; the 
principal of which is, that Chris- 
tianity is thus established as the 
standard of reference by which the 
caprices of opinion may be regu- 
lated. Whoever will examine the 
system of morals gene rally tolerated 
in the ancient world, and compare 
their impureand profligate outrages, 
with the decencies of modern lite, 
even when wholly uninfluenced by 

vital C hristianity ; - must feel, me- 
thinks, eeuaiahenn at least, evenil 
he will not raise his heart in gratt- 
tude to that merciful father, who 
hasstilled those roaring waves,which 
seemed 


“< as mountains to assault 
Heaven’s height, and with the centre 
mix the pole.” 


Whoever too will consider the de- 
viations from the precepts of the 
Gospel, which are at this moment 
protected by public sentiment, must 
feel it to be of vast moment, that opi- 
nion should (if I may use the ex- 
pression) be always kept inward. 
Men arc naturally so corrupt, and 
so much under the direction of pr'- 
vate interests, that I think it is high- 
ly probable, could the laws and pe- 
nalties of Christianity be w holly 
forgotten, that we should gradually 
relapse into the same enormous 1n- 
dulgences so common among the 
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Greeks and Romans; that suicide 
would become as fashionable as du- 
elling, T inculcated as a 
duty, —_ the most fl: iwitious impu- 
ritics justified as well as practised. 
though our standard is 
it certainly is not 
of the alloy has 
been extracted, and much of the 
fuer metalinfused. The profligate 

s halt prriaks of habits which he 

synot defend, and feels that he is 
1, oraded by a serv 4 to his own 
ahaa, Surely this is better than 
if hisundersté see ug was allied to his 
passions, and s enshrined in the 
femple of reason, I have always 
thought that the princ ip: aladv antage 
of au establishment is. to be found 
i its Influence on morals, through 
the medium of opinion, C hristianity 
becoming thus incorporated with the 
state, their interests are united. 
Kings do her homage on the throne, 
senators in the council, and gene- 
rals on the field of battle. Her an- 
thority can hardly be despised, 
while recognized in 
nor her injunctions wholly 
forgotten by the higher orders, so 
longas the dignit: iries of the C hurch 
retain a station of worldly honour, 
tor which they are indebted to their 
sacred profession. How much also 
the tone of opinion is given by the 
first ranks of society, we know per- 
haps too well. In this instance, 
however, itis no subject for regret. 
Indeed, what an excellent divine 
has said of many nominal Christians, 
is, | fear, true of most, “ that their 
religion is no more thana blind imi- 
tation of others, and a desire ofsome 
title to that character which is in 
esteem and repute for the time 
being *,” 

I will only add, that besides the 
several benefits which I have al- 
ready enumerated, thereis a beauty 
in such pions acknowledgements, 
Which is in itself far from unprofit- 
‘dle, and adds peculiar lustre to the 
lust entrance ofa youthful monarch 


‘ve nee be 


At prese nt, 
not 4 liristian, 
Heathen; much 


Krale ) 


* See Dr. Witherspoon’s admirable 


beatise onregeneration, p. 38. 
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on the scene of action. The maxim 
of the orator is true alsoin politics ; 
“ Caput est artis deceret.” Such 
piety adorns the Sovereign, and 
sanctifies the commonwealth. Mr, 
surke has called nobility “ the Co- 
rinthian capital of sucietv.”” IT am 
sure religion is the entablature of 
the whoie building, which gives 
strengih, aud grace, and symmetry, 
which decorates that which js low, 
anc sustains that which is exalied. 
But to return to Mr. Pitt. I have 
said that both the grounds and man- 
ner of his resignation have been 
severely censured. bor the first of 
these, it would be difficult to frame 
an adequate apology. He insisted 
on an tnstant declaration of war 
against Spain, in the midst of a pa- 
cific negotiation, and at a moment 
when the dispatches from our mi- 
nister at Madrid, declared that the 
hostile indications of that court daily 
diminished. What was the private 
information, which, in Mr. Pitt’s 
opinion, justified his proposing so 
violent a measure, we have even yet 
to conjecture. Bui whatever it was, 
} may safely say, it mast have been 
insufficient. Public acts should rest 
on public grounds. A private com- 
munication of importance might 
have authorized our war minister to 
demand distinct explanations, but 
could not possibly justify the crown 
in so intemperate an act as the in- 
stant declaration of hostility. The 
evidence is imperfect. It may be 
said, however, that this is the timid 
policy of litthe men, who are afraid 
to risk their own satety for the pub- 
lic good; that the first stroke may 
be decisive; that« ‘er nations are 
less scrupulous, and while we con- 
tinue so nice an adherence to max- 
ims of international justice, which 
they violate at pleasure, we sur- 
render the greatness, and perhaps 
hazard the very existence of our 
empire. These cavils are obvious 
to every understanding, and we are 
so willing in general to sacrifice our 
duties to our interests, that it is of 


4- Cic. de nat. 
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importance to shew they are not 
just. It is undoubtedly true that 
some opportunities are lost by a 
scrupulous regard to public law ; 
but it is equally true, that those 
Josses are more than balanced by 
advantages, of a less brilliant na- 
ture, perhaps, but more solid and 
more permanent. It is in public as 
Ht private life. A man of strict in- 
tegrity refuses doubiless ma My a 
promisipg a and rejects 
many an alluring bargain, but in the 
long run his honesty generally re- 
pays him. His credit isso high, his 
eharacter so respectable, and the 
estimation m which he is held by 
atl men (for who loves roguery /) is 
so great, that his prosp erity gene- 
rally flows onina full, though equal 
eurrent; or should it experience an 
unexpected check, a thousand tri- 
putary streams are ready to supply 
their waters to aid his necessities, 
Thus it is too in national concerns. 
A faithless enemy may gain a mo- 
mentary triumph by fraudulent ag- 
gression, but the confidence w hic! h 
an upright nation will acquire 
among foreign powers, and the faci- 
Jities which her established reputa- 
tion furnishes in all negotiations, are 
worth the loss of acolony or a few 
merchant vessels, In this country, 
particularly, a tender regard to na- 
tional faith in all our foreign inea- 
sures, is rendered particular ly need- 
ful, by the nature of our cunstitu- 
tion. The right of declaring war, 
and concluding it, together with 
the intricate system of policy and 
negotiation incident to this right, 
is undoubtedly a branch of the roy al 
prerogative 5 “but we all know how 
effectually this prerogative is con- 
trouled by the command which the 
House of Commons retains over the 
public purse, and the imspection 
now authoritatively claimed and ex- 
ercised upon every measure of go- 
yernment. The jealousies to which 
these divided powers would natu- 
rally give birth, are, under the pre- 
sent system of compromise, SUS- 
»wended, and the ministers of the 
crown are authorized to with 


a 
ace 
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boldness, so Jong as they do not 
violate “er trusts reposed In them: 
but a tender regard to the rules of 
general equity, as well as of poli- 
tical prude nce, is the pledge ex. 
acted in return for that confidence. 
These restrictions are necessarily 
imphed. Were it otherwise, the 
nation might be involved in the (lis- 
grace and dangers of per fidy, by the 
surrender of its acknowledged pris 
vileges. Should such an abuse there- 
fore be practised, and the preroga- 
tive capriciously exercised, a new 
system must ensue ; a system of jea- 
lousy and discord, such as that 
which distracted government under 
the princes of the house of Stuart, 
before the balances of the state h ad 
found their equipoise. A large part 
of the power, which, notwithstand- 
ing the expensive machinery of our 
constitution, we now consider as dis- 
poseable, would then be lost in the 
attrition of its parts. 

These are the natural benefits 
which a merciful providence has 
ordained as the reward of virtue; 
but there is one which the world lit- 
tle thinks of, far surpassing all visi- 
ble advantages; I mean the favour 
and protection of the Most High, 
which will shield a faithful people 
in the hour of adversity, and con- 
tound the proudest designs of violent 
injustice, No weapon that is 


formed against thee shall prosper ; 
and every tongue that shail rise 


against thee in judgment, thou shalt 
condemn. ‘This is tne heritage of 
the servants of the Lord, and theit 
righteousness is of me. saith the 
Lord.” 

With respect to the language in 
which Mr. Pitt announced his re- 
signation, though it may not be 
quite unexceptionable, I am far from 
thinking it deserves to be severely 
censured. He declared that “ he 
would not continue responsible for 
measures which he was no longer 
allowed to guide.” ‘The terms of this 
declaration partake a little of that 
haughty spirit of domination whic h 
was “the ruling passion and vice 01 
that great man; the substance 


1$07. | 


feeling. Let us consider how Mr. 
Pitt was circumstanced. He was in 
she strictest sense the minister of the 
country. He had been forced on 
George the Second by public accla- 
mation, and that monarch, though 
at last subdued by the magnanimity 
of his servant, considered him at 
first as an enemy planted violently 
within the walls of the royal cita- 
del. Thus placed, Mr. Pitt lent his 
popularity to the crown, and partly 
oy the energies of a mind at once 
daring and capacious, arid partly 
by the ascendancy he possessed 
over the passions of the public, he 
tanght the country to favour a cun- 
test with which it had been disgust- 
ed at the commencement ; poured 
fresh life through every vole and 
vessel of the body politic; raised the 
national character from degradation 
to honour, and her power from 
weakness to dominion; and before 
the close of that reign, had exalted 
the British unpire to an envied 
height of prosperity and glory, from 
whence he himself, seated like Ho- 
mer’s Jupiter on Mount Ida, seemed 
to eye the conflict with a ‘ stern 
survey,” and launch his thunders at 
pleasure. 

Thus introduced to power, and 
exalted so high by his services, Mr. 


Pitt could not be e xpected tamely | 


io endure the growing influence of 
« rival, whose abilities he despised, 
«ws much as he disdained the means 
which raised him to authority. This 
influence, however, was daily ad- 


vancing, and the other leaders of 


the administration, whom the great- 
ness of their master had aw ~ into 
submission, soon evinced a disposi- 
tion to escape from the controul of 
one whom they had never loved. 
Their motives for this conduct were 
probably made up of the hope of ob- 
taining to themselves a greater share 
of power, and of the envy which 
lttle minds generally cherish to- 
wards beings to whose elevation 
they cannot : aspire. Lord Bute, in: 
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not perhaps very different from what 
every man, situated as he was, would 
have thought himself justified in 
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deed, is said to have been actuated 
by a desire of emancipating the 
crown, from the servitude to which 
the princes of the house of Hanover 
had long been subjected by the au- 
thority of popular ministers, who 
as Lord Melcomb is pleased to ex- 
press himself ‘* during the two last 
reigns, had farmed out the power © 4 
the. crown at a price certain, and 
under colour of making themselves 
responsible for the whole, had taken 
the sole direction of the roval inte- 
rest and influence into their own 
hands, and applied it to their own 
creatures, without consulting the 
crown, or leaving any room for the 
royal nomination or direction*®.” It 
is not impossible that Lord Bute 

might disguise his ambition, even to 
himselt, by some such plausible pre- 
tences ; but even admitting that he 
was justified on behalf of the crown 
to make an effort for the resump- 
tion of its lost authority, (a position 
which 1s extremely questionable) : 
Mr. Pitt, on behalf of the country, 
was certainly at least as well entit- 
led to resist it. I must be under- 
stood of course ia this and similar 
cases, to speak of that resistance 
which the nature of our constitution 
distinctly recoguizes. As the re- 
presentative therefore of the pub- 
lic, Mr. Pitt’s determination to dis- 
connect himself from a government, 
which had adopted the royal in- 
stead of the national favour for its 
support, was not indefensible. Some- 
thing too he might justly consider 
due to himself. His pre-eminent ta- 
lents, evidenced as they had been 
throngh tbe whole of his political 
career, and sustained as they were, 

at the moment of resignation, by 
his unbounded popularity, entitled 
him to claim the first place in the 
direction of the public councils. He 
well knew his own powers, and the 


- station of command which they me- 


rited. ‘To call this presumption, is 
the language of ignorance or envy 

It is to the ‘full as expedient, and as 
much in the regular course of na- 


* Lord Melcomb’s Diary, p. 43°. 
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ture, that minds of the first order 
shouid be ascendant, as it can be 
that wealth and titles should main- 
tain their proper influence; nor can 
Mr. Pitt be justly charged with ar- 
rogance, ior teeing and v indicating 
his greatness, any more than the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Northumber- 
land, are subject to the same impu- 
tation jor their splendid equipages 
and distont curtesy to their inferiors. 

On both these grounds, therefore, 
I think Mr. Pitt’s deciaration 


Vas 


justiiable. He was justified in quit- 
tic an appointment, where he had 
been placed by the voice of the 


couutry, but which be could only 
retain, ry sud pitting to the patron- 
age, and becoming a client, of the 
crown. He was justified in refu- 
sing to belong to an administration, 
which he was entitled, but no long r 
permitted, to govern. The occasion 
indeed was ill chosen, because the 
measure which he proposed, and 
upon the reyection of which he re- 
signed, appears to have been a bad 
one ; but if he had quitted the ca- 
binet, stating only as his apology, 
that its principles and constitution 
had altered since the accession of 
the new monarch, I cannot think he 
would have been censurable. 

sefore concluding this discussion, 
1 must observe, ‘eat nothing is more 
mean and impolitic than the jea- 
lousy so often entertained towards 
men of exalted facultics. In truth, 
it is both our inteyest and our duty 
to cherish intellectual powers of 
every description, a) nd by all pos- 
sible means to support the dignity 
of mind. Let us not forget that the 
abilities of a country are at once its 
strength and its glory. In every 
quarter of the world, advanc ing Cl- 
vilization, prosperity, and power, 
hav views consequentunon, orat least 
concurrent with a preportonal de- 


velopement of the ceneral talents of 


the community. In every age and 
country, where man has been the 
subject of pelitical experiment 
it been found, that to dwart he abi- 
itties of a people, is to shut 1} 
fountains of social happiness. 


has 


yp The 


Let 
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us not forget too, that men of hjc} 

intellectu: i endow ments, like ies 
of rare virtue, suffer much, both jp 
their happiness and powers of jy. 
neficcnce from the \ vulgarity of com. 

mon minds, so coarse in their appri- 
heusions, so narrow in their Views, 

and so meanly zealous of their mas- 
iers. The first acttherefore of gratefy] 
acknowledgement, which is due fiom 
those who have been blessed by 
heaven with loftier powers, is, to 
support the reputation of the fey 
who are more rarely gifted even 
than themselves. In short (to adop; 
the memorable words of Mr. Burke. 

inscribed on the monument of that 
great man whose conduct IT havy 
been examining) “ the means by 
which providence raises a nation tu 
greatness are the virtues infused into 
great men, and to withhold from 
those virtues, whether of the living 
or the dead, their just tribute of es. 
teem and veneration, is to deny to 
ourselves happiness and honour *,” 

CRITO, 


* There is a noble passage tothe same 
eflect in Milton’s ‘* Defensio secunda po- 
puli Anglican,” with which many of iny 
readers inay be acquainted ; but both the 
original and Johnson’s trauslation are se 
eloquent, that they can hardly be quoted 
too frequently. Well were it, if we could 
forzet that Cromwell is the character thus 
magnificiently eulogized. ** Insuperabili 
tue virtutt cedimus cuneti, vemine vel ob- 
loquente, nisi qui wguales inaequalis ipse 
honores sibi quaerit, aut diguiort concessos 
invidet, aut non intelligit, nihil esse in so- 
cictate hominum magis vel Deo gratum, 
vel rationi consentaneuim, 
rum dignissimum.” 
overpouring and resistless, every man ; 
way, except some iin, without equal 
qualifications, aspire to equal honours, who 
envy the distinctions of merit greater than 
their own, aud who have yet to learn, that 
in the 


quam pour 
To your 


re- 
virtue, 
PIVES 


coalition of human society, nothing 


is more pleasing to God, or more agrecabl- 


to reason, binnes that the highest) mind 
should have the sovereign pc wer? See 
Jounson’s Life of Milton. 

; 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir js a common complaint that the 
world, having existed several thou- 
sand years, furnishes nothing new. 
The observation has in substatice 
heen made from earlier times : in- 
sogmuch that some ancient writers, 
imagining, as it should seem, that 
every possible variety in events must 
ere long be exhausted, have con- 
cluded “that nature, like a clock 
which had performed its round, 
would repeat her former course with 
undeviating exactness. 
Alter erit tum Tiphys, 
vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas: erunt etiam altera bella ; 


Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur 
Achilles. 


et altera que 


VIKG. 


A most extraordinary instance, 
Sir, of the recurrence of a former 
transaction is now to be laid before 
you. By means of circumstances 
which it is not ne cessary to parti- 
cularise, I became possessed of an 
antiqueChinese manuscript, brought, 
as I have been given to understand, 
from Pekin, by a person in the suite 
of Lord Macartney’s embassy. It 
had happened that special induce- 
ments and favourable opportunities 
had previously caused me to devote 
much attention to the study of the 
Chinese language. So that I found 
myself qualifie .d to profit by the 
treasure which had fallen into my 
hands. My manuscript did not turn 
out to be a treatise on music; nor a 
metaphysical dissertation on philo- 
sophy; nor an essay on the diseases 
of dogs. It proved tobe a portion, 
though unfortunately but a portion, 
of an History of the Chinese Em- 
pire, written—I am grieved that 1 
cannot say by whom ; 


For, well-a-day, the title-page was lost ; 


but written by a man evidently of 
profound knowledge, of accurate 


Observation, of solid judgment, of 


scrupulous veracity. He see. ci 
annals of his own time: and a 


pears to have flourished in the reign 
of the Emperor Yo Ho, about two 


bundred years, according to the 
Cunisr,. Ouserv. No. 63. 


Account of a Trade from China to Tangopang for Infants. 


Chinese computation, before the 
Christian era, and about three cen- 
turies and a half after the birth of 
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the great legislator Confucius. From 
his history, which developes many 
transactions hitherto unknown of 
various nations of the East, it is as- 
certained, that during the reigns of 
the seven Emperors who preceded 
Yo Ho, as well as during the sove- 
reignty of that potentate, who is 
described asa very excellent Prince, 
the inhabitants sf cain provinces 
of China carried on a traffic for 
young children, with an immense 
island denominated Tangopang; the 
same island, as is manifest from the 
authors description of it, which now 
bears the appellation of New Hol- 
land. To this island, at that period 
inhabited by more than thirty inde- 
pendent and very populous nations, 
the Chinese merchants annually 
came to lade their vessels with in- 
fants. These they procured i in dif- 
ferent ways. When occasion of- 
fered, the merchant seized them by 
stealth. Others, he enticed the pa- 
rents to sell in return for fireworks, 
or for tinsel ornaments, or for the 
inebriating juice of a plant called 
mur: articles of which the 'Tango- 
pangers had learned to be so fond, 
that it was the custom for infants, 
on the slightest act of naughtiness, 
to be instantly dispatched to the 
shore for sale. Numbers also he 
procured by means of native emis- 
saries, Who, at his instigation, be- 
came by profession stealers af chil- 
dren. By these and similar me- 
thods, sixty or eighty thousand were 
taken away every season, 
haps, Mr. Editor, 
vourself, “ W hat could the mer- 
chants do with this multitude?” 
They conveyed the infants to parti- 
cular districts of the Chinese em- 
pire, and sold them to the inhabi- 
tants. ““And what becaine of them’” 
My historian answers, that they were 
carefully fattened, avid then baked 
in pies, and eaten, by the aforesaid 
Chinese. This wasthe purpose for 


Now per- 
you are asking 


which they were bought, and the 
use to which they 
Z 


were assigned. 
~/ 
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I can fancy, Mr. Editor, that I see 
horror and indignation painted on 
your countenance. These indeed 
were the feelings with which, ac- 
cording to my author, a young Man- 
darin, in the reign of the Emperor 

Yo Ho, began to regard the system. 

Some others, by degrees, fell into 
his notions: and he proce tied pub- 
licly to express disapprobation ot 
this ancicnt traffic. It is to be ob- 
served, that in those days, the Man- 
darins were divided tito two bodies, 
distinguished by the titles of Man- 
darins of the first order, and Man- 
darins of the second order: and 
that, when the change of any exist- 
ing law or institution of the empire 
Was in contemplation, the usage was 
to lay the propgsition before these 
two bodies in succession. If they 

approved the plan, it was then sub- 
mitted to the decision of the Empe- 
ror. Otherwise his Majesty was 
not troubied with it. The young 
Mandarin therefore brought the 
Tangopang traffic regularly before 
his brethren of the secoed order : 
display ed 1m true colours its enor- 
mity, both as to principle and as to 
practice: and urged them, by every 
inutive mr duty, to pass an ediet for 
itsimmediate abolition, Mv histo- 
rian labours for language to express 
the vehemence of the outery which 
this proposai excited thro ughont the 


empire agiiiist the young > Nanda- 


rin. ‘The traders in children, the 
eaters of children, the asker ot 
fireworks, the artificers in tinsel, 


the distiilers of mur, the builders of 
oveus, the manufacturers of pie- 
dishes, and twenty other deserip- 


persons Who thought their 
interest or their pleasure concerned 
in the continuance of the trade, or 
who abhorred alteration, or who 
could not think, or who would not 
think, or who feared they knew not 
what, unitedin the most violent ex- 
clamations against him. They styled 
him, in the dialect of the country, 
ah innovator, a madman, a fool, a 


tions of 


rebel, a hypocrite, a fanstic. Hap- 
pening, however, to be a man of 
conscience, he thought little of re- 
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proach, and much of his purpose, 
from the same cause he was jo} 
discouraged by repulse. Again anq 
again he returned to the charge ; 
and commonly with an increase of 
strength. Conviction of duty brought 


many to his standard : enlightened 
policy drew others. A majority at 
length of the Mandarins of the ge. 
coud order concurred in his propo- 
sition. Those of the first order came 
over to his opinion more slowly. 
Ground was generally gained, but 
sometimes lost. Success, however, 
grew more and more probable: and 
after a struggle of fifteen years, th 
friends and the enemies of the Tan. 
gopang traflic mustered all their ad- 
herents, and the contest appeared 
on the verge of a decisive issue. 
Here, Mr. ‘Editor, our historian 
pauses to state the arguments ad- 
vanced by the two parties. ‘To per- 
sons of our own times, who have 
the right feelings of Britons and of 
Christians, the Tangopang trade 
must atonce shew itselt so detestable, 
that it is not necessary for me to 
recite in detail the reasons which its 
opponents urged as imperiously re- 
quiring its immediate extinction, 
But you and your readers may Jjust- 
ly be curivus to know what pleas i Its 
advocates were able to advance fo 
its continuance. The principal there- 
fore of them I proceed to extract. 
In the first instance, the supporters 
of the trade loudly contended, that 
the thirty independent nations of 
‘Tangopang were not in reality men : 
but were merely a larger and 
plumper species of wanecles. And 
in confirmation of their theory, they 
alleged certain diversities in the 
'Tangopangers from the shape of the 
Chinese occiput and the hue of the 
Chinese cuticle. This argument, 
however, no human effrontery could 
long ‘be hardy enough to uphold. 
And it was currently reported 
among the Chinese, though the ru- 
mour did not obtain general credit, 
that among the persons who had 
urged it, one individual was actually 
scen to blush afterwards on being 
reminded of it. In the next place 














‘+ was averred, that, admitting Tan- 
copanger infants to be of the hu- 
man race; the softness of their 
muscular fibre, and the facility with 
which they were fattened, aflorded 
natural and conclusive indications, 
that they were born to be eaten by 
the Chinese. Thirdly, it was cla- 
morously asserted, that the ‘Tango- 
pangers were all sprung from a 
certain outlaw, whose descendants 
any man was authorized to put to 
death : though, as the historian re- 
marks, it was evident ona bare in- 
spection of the recorded sentence, 
that the consequences deduced from 
it were utterly false; and also that 
the sentence extended only to the 
posterity of the original criminal 
by one particular son, of which son 
too not a sinvle descendant ever set 
tooton Tangepung. Farther it was 
affirmed, that to entertain any pro- 
position hostile to the traffic in ques- 
tion was reproachfully to impeach 
the wisdom of former legislatures, 
by whom it had been sanctioned or 
tolerated : whereupon my author, 

with modesty unusual in his coun- 
trymen, exclaims, “ As if human 
legislatures could be infallible, or 
even Chinese institutions inca- 
pable of amendment!” Then it 
was added, that, if the trade were 
abolished, a regular supply of chil- 
dren for the table could not be pro- 
enred : to which argument the 
abolitionists, fully prepared to mect 
every opponent on his own ground, 
replied, that there was already i in 
the Chinene provinces a sufficient 
number of adult Tangopangers to 
ensure a supply by the course of na- 
tural increase, And a Mandarin, 
who professed to wish, that in due 
time the trade in:ght come to an 
end, suggested the propriety of of- 
fering special premiums for the car- 

rying away of females from Tango- 
pang toC hina, in order to accelerate 
population, 
the trade, who uniformly manifest- 
ed an extraordinary facuity of shut- 
ting their eyes to facts adverse to 
their wishes, affirmed, that in China 
the number of Tangopangers could 
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not be kept up by births. Their 
antagonists therefore reminded them 
of dertaih maritime districtsin Chi- 
na, which were filled with swarms 
of Tangopange rs, all descended 
trom some survivors of a shipwreck ; 

and inferred that, ifin the adjoin- 
ing provinces they did not multiply, 

it ‘must be because they were op- 
pressed. Driven from all tltese posts, 

the traders and their friends boldly 
contended, that the principles of 
policy, justice, humanity, and reli- 
gion, the very principles on which 
the abolitionists called for the ex- 
tinction of the trade, required its 
continuance. “It is this trade,” 
they said, “ which nursed up those 
gallant seamen, to whom the em- 
pire is to look for security against 
the fleets of Japan. To renounce 
it would be ruin. Then what could 
be more flagrantly unjust than to 
put an end to a branch of com- 
merce, in which our merchants, ex- 

pecting no such event, have invest- 
ed their capitals? Were it abolish- 
ed, you would be bound to compen- 
sate their losses. Then what could 
be more inhuman, than to suffer 
Tangopang to hake itself with its 
own overwhelming population : or 
instead of bringing hither these in- 
fants to an ” death, to leave 
thei ejther to be carrie ( away by 
the Japanese, who will roast then 
over asiow tire like lobsters, or to 
be devoured half alive by the ind: 

eenous cannibals of angopang, no 
longer able to dispose of them? If 
vou appeal to religion, where has 
Confucius condemned the traffic ? 
And are not the interests of religion 
essentially promoted by it, since 
such of the children as are used for 
food have lost nothing 1 in those con- 
cerns by their removal from ‘Tan- 
gopang: while such as, not being 
fit for that use, are reared, gain the 
advantage of being brought within 
the reach of Chinese instruction, in- 
stead of being for ever abandoned 
to their native superstitions.” “You 
forget,” replied -the abolitionists, 
“ the authentic registers, which 
prove this unhealthy and perite: 
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traffic tobe the grave of ourseamen. 
You forget that our merchants may 
employ their vessels and capital in 
other lines of trade : or may pur- 
sue a cuiltless trade with Tango- 
pang for the useful productions 
which that vast island contains. You 
forget too, that if we were bound to 
compensate losses on their parts, we 
are bound to pay them with our own 
money, and are neither bound nor 
at liberty to pay them with Tango- 
pang infants. So much for policy 
and justice. Then as to humanity ; 
how is the trade to be terminated, if 
no nation scts the example ¢ And 
when did population call for butchers 
to repress its exuberance? You 
know too, or may know, that when 
the trade has for some years been 
stopped by extraneous causes, the 
infants, instead of being massacred 
or eaten by the Tangopangers, were 
comfortably brought up by them, 

and employ ed in planting g erain anil 
in other Jabours of cultivation. Then 
how stands the case as to religion? 
Does not the more ancient portion 
of our sacred books repeatedly sen- 
tence to death the stealers of their 
fellow-creatures? And is not the 

authority of this first part of our 
holy volume recognized by the se- 
cond parts And does not the second 
part itself denounce an express curse 
against man-stealers ? And does re- 
ligion permit us to commit iniquity 
on the plea that some good will en- 
sue from it in the end +” On the re- 
lative validity of these arguments, 
Mr. Editor, I may leave you and 
vour readers, as Britons and Chris- 
tians, to pronounce your own deci- 


sion. I will only subjoin two or 


three particulars menticned by my 
historian, as they shew what in those 
days was the darkness vet remain- 
ingin China. It ac tually appears 
that a Mandarin, whose profe ssion 
was the dcfence and administration 
of juetice, who had enjoyed the of- 
fice of Suffeth Gedol, an office 
seemingly of the nature of that of 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in 
modern monarchies, permitted the 
momentous question of the Tango- 


pang trade to be agitated during 
many years, by the body of Manda. 
rins to which he belonged, avowed. 
ly without bestowing any share of 
his attention upon it: and at last, 
when constrained to a close exam). 
nation of it, could not discover that 
the trade was either inhuman or up. 
just. Others, among whom stood 
pre-eminent the Mandarin, who had 
proposed the premiums for import- 
ing females from Tangopang, un. 
willing or ashamed on the one hand 
to uphold the trade thoroughly, and 
on the other, not having those feel- 
ings which would have taught them 
to ‘abominate and renounce it, ex. 
posed themselves not a little before 
the discerning public by their soli- 
citous efforts to maintain an appear- 
ance of consistency; and plunged 
themselves deeper into the mire by 
every effort which they made to es- 
cape from it. And—can you be- 
lieve it, Sir, even of China two thou- 
sand years ago ? many proposed a 
gradual abolition of the trade—to 
allow only forty thousand instead of 
eighty thousand children to be car- 
ried off and eaten annually : and to 
tempt the traders to reduce the 
numbers by increasing taxes on ton- 
nage and on ovens ! But even the 
Chinese appear to have seen, two 
thousand vears ago, that murder was 
murder, w shether the murdererkilled 
two men or one: and that (as Hesiod 
SayS on a certain occasion, MAE 
yuscv mavios, the half is more than 
the whole) the legal allowance, after 
such investigation, of half the num- 
ber of guilty deeds would bea deep- 
er national sin than the former and 
ignorant overlooking of the whole 
number. Here, Sir, in this most 
interesting crisis of the question, an 
unhappy Chasm in the manuscript 
disappointed my ardent desire to 
know the event of the young Man- 
darin’s righteous exertions. But w hat 
I in vain sought from the annals of 
China, I have since been told by the 
acclamations of Great Britain. 
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A Catechism for the Use of all the 
Churches in the French Empire: to 
hich are prefixed the Pope’ s Bull, 
and the Archbishop’s Mandamus, 
translated from the Original, with 
an Introduction and Notes. By 
Davip Bocug, Author of an Essay 
on the New ‘Testament, &c. Lon- 
don. 1802. Williams and Smith. 


pp. 187. 


Tuc convulsions which have agitat- 
ed Fraace during the last eighteen 
yerrs, have produced such a suc- 
cession of extraordinary events, as 
almost to have exhausted the asto- 
nishment of mankind. The con- 
sequence has been, thata dangerous 
degree of apathy has insensibly 
take n possession of the pu blicmind: 
the generality of our fellow-coun- 
trymen have learnt to regard those 
formidable measures of policy and 
state-craft, which succeed one ano- 
ther so rapidly on that busy stage, 
with as little reference to their own 
personal interests, as if they had no 
other stake in this formidabledrama, 
than that of either being diverted 
or disgusted by it. W hile we adinit, 
which we readily do, that such a 
temper of indifference is the natu- 
ral result of a familiarity with pro- 
cigious occurrences, We cannot at 
the same time forbear expressing 
our apprehensions of the pernicious 
eflects with which it may be at- 
tended, It is precisely the temper 
to which our crafty enemy would 
wish to see us reduced, as being 
most favourable to his designs against 
us, and most pi aralizing to those 
exertions on our part by which we 
musteventually re pel them. 

Among the proots which abound 
of that unreflecting temper which 
we have described ‘and de ‘precated, 
hot the least considerable arises 
from i little impression which the 
publication now before us appe: arsto 
wave made upon the minds of the 


— 


public. 


A catechism produced by 
the 


cabinet of the Thuilléries, and 
ve es ively imposed upon the 
whole Catholic population of the 
French empire, is a work upon 
which the politician and the theo- 


logic: are equally interested to ex- 
Crcis: their most serious specula- 
tions. ‘The measure is of so much 


magnitude as to inply the proba- 
bility of no insignificant changes 
in the future coudition of that na- 
tion for which it is enacted ; and 
when it is considered what an in- 
fluence that nation possesses by its 
policy and its arms, it is difficult to 
see how any great changes in its 
opinions or its manners should be 
unattended with correspondent ef- 
fects upon the other nations of Eu- 
rope. On this account we shall be- 
stow upon this portentous instru- 
ment of French subjugation, a de- 
gree of detailed remark, from which 
the smallness of its dimensions, and 
the disgusting absurdity of its con- 
tents, w roula have otherwise exclud- 
ect it. 
It cannot have escaped the least 
attentive ct Bonaparte’s 
proceedings, from the commence- 
ment of his public career, that the 
employment of religion, under some 
or other of its names, has uniformly 
held a Astinwnished place in the 
tactics of his ambition. He knows 
mankind well enough to be aware 
of the advantages to be derived by 
a candidate for dominion, from anal- 
hemes with that system of religion, 
whatever it may be, which controls 
the hopes and fears of a people. 
Llence, ascircumstances have varied, 
we havescen himdohomage by turns 
tou the Arabian Prophet and the Ro. 
man Pontiff, with as little scruple 


observer 


and as much publicity, as if he 
wished to advertise the world of the 
real judgment he had formed of re- 
ligion, and the purposes tor which 
he nieant to employ it, 


fle found 
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that country, whose throne he has 
so successtully usurped, in a state 
of such complete ecclesiastical dis- 
organization (her hierarchy degrad- 
ed, her established rites derided, and 
her religion’s revenues pidaged jthat, 


in setting up again a national esta- 
biishment, be might almost have 


made his election ca ‘tween the Ro- 
mish and the Protestant faith. le 
had shewn, by his prevarication, 
that he had no prejndiees in fous 
of any particular religion to con- 
ener; his treatment of the Roman 
Pontiff evinced no excessive vene- 
ration forthe pretensions of St. Pe- 
ter’s chair: it remained only for 
motives of policy to govern his de- 
termination: and, viewed 
licht, we Cannot cov 


mn thus 
diemn the elec- 


ton hehasimiade.,  stimatine reli- 
gion as an engine of state, he had 
only to consider which of the rival 


persuas sions could be best employed 
in the service of fis ambition. Upon 
his own principles, therefore, he 
has decided correctly. Tn Protes- 
tantism he would have had to cone 
tend with the difficulties resulting 
from an inflexible canon of Scrip- 
ture, illumining and binding both 
ministers and people; in P opery le 
found a system which promised all 
the politic al advantages of a versa- 
tilecreed, a pliant priesthood, and 
2a hoodwinked people. What va- 
ae Bonaparte sets on these advan- 

ages, may be sufficiently Icarnt 
rl the sort of Catechism which 
he has condescendingly pre pared 
and promulgat ed for the sul brects of 
his spiritral and politic al de spotis m. 

The Catechism is ushered in, na- 
der the threefold sanction of the 
Pope, the Archbishop, and tie 
Emperor. The Legate a Latere 
who represents the first, declares, 
that he has examined the Catechisin, 
and has “ feund in it the most im- 
portant pots of religion explained, 
and those, far from being conirary, 
altogether conformable to the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church.’ Next fol- 
lows the Archbishop of Paris, who 
tells us very fairly, that ‘ in this 
compendium of religious truth,” 
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derived from “ the represent 
of the ebief of pastors and head o; 
the Church, the duties of subjects 
wards the princes who govern the 
are more fully exp lained than they 


ative 


)- 
M, 


have ever been before,” and thay. 
though the prince (* w hose name,” 
he tellsusin another place, “ ought 
to be inscribed by Constantine’) js 
not to preach the doctrine of the 
Holy Church, yet it is his duty ¢o 
enforce it with all his might. Napo. 
leon closes the procession, by de- 
creeing, that this Catechism, so 
grateful to the Pope and the Arc ‘h- 
bishop, shall be the on/y one used 
inall the Catholic Churches of the 
empire, and by charging his “ mi- 
nister of religion > to coli all the 
precautions he shall judge neces. 
sary, to carry this decree into ef- 
fect; that is, we presume, to ena- 
ble his Imperial Master to enforce 
the ree ‘eption of this most salutary 
C'atec with all his might. 
After a summary of Sacred His- 
tory, upon which we have nothing 
particular to remark, we are intro- 
duced tothe catechism itself; which, 
with all our respect for the triple 
authority by which it is sanctioned, 
we shall not sc ruple to say, contains 
as much falsehood, impiety, and 
nonsense, united with a proportion 
of the op posite ingredients, as could 
have been compressed within so 
narrow a compass. There is, how- 
ever, no danger of the entire dose not 
being most eabunieniy ely swallowed; 
the « preliminary lesson” provides 
for such a coasequence 3; and unless 
the patient should stumble in limine 
(which if he be a good Catholic he 
never willdo) he w TI not afterwards 
find cither authority or disposition 
to quarre | with any part of the pre- 
scription, But our readers shall 
for themselves. 





ju dee 
‘ 2, Where is the Christian do een to 
be learned ? 4. In the 
is the meaning of the word Catechism ° 
!, It sicnifies instruction. —2. From whom 
is this instruction to be nasal > A. brom 
the church and its 


“at ch ism.—x. 2, What 


pastors.’ 
Prelim, Lessons, p- 2 


Now here is a petitio selec a 
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-yer it may disgust a Protestant 
ind, can have no such effect upon 
shose. understandings which are 
siven up into the custody of “ the 
Church and its Pastors.” A Pro- 
restant would demur to the asser- 
tion, that “ the doctrine of Christ 
‘sto be learned zn the Catechism,” 
‘ill he had first read that Catechism, 
and carefully compared it with the 
Holy Scriptures, whose authority 
with bim is fnral. But a Romanist 
‘; otherwise circumstanced. He 
professes to receive the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures from “™ the 
Church and its Pastors.” Whatever 
therefore they give him as the dec- 
trine of Christ, be is bound by his 
principles to receive as such. He 
subscribes his eredo to a Carte 
blanche ; and with whatsoever they 
find convenient to fill it up—/aé Is 
his faith. It is by virtue of this prin- 
ciple—a principle, be it remem- 
bered, in Which all Papists concur 
—that Bonaparte has secured an im- 
plicit admission of every tenet which 
follows; and we are ata loss to see, 
how those who admit his premises, 
can find a method of disengaging 
themselves from his conclusious. 

Having, bythis preliminary lesson, 
secured the unqual ifie d engagement 
of the Catechumen to believe what- 
ever they may teach, ‘* the Church 
and its pastors” proceed to legislate 
tor his conscience under the three 
distinct heads of ‘ doctrine, mora- 
lity, and divine worship.”” It would 
vuly be wearying and disgusting 
our readers, to drag them, step by 
step, through this labyrinth of iolly 
and wickedness, We shall content 
ourselves with selecting a few pas- 
saves, from which a sutlicteutly ac- 
urate judgment may be formed of 
the whole. 


. 
tand oy the 


: [ helieve the Chure he: A. Phat 
that (ié 


a” sa ‘ 
(f arate [> 


is 2, What do you unde: 
¥Oids, 
the 
ai 


Church wnust always eoutinuc ; 
‘hatit teaches must be believed, ar 


) 
? 
/ ’ 


Luin eternal life vine mist live end die 2 


bosom.” as 
“2. Is the Catholic Church then infol- 

ible? A. Yes, and those wi riject its de- 

ristons are tlereties.” (p. 58.) 
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‘¢2. What are the advantages of the 
sign of the cross? A. Being made with 
faith and reverence, ¢¢ drives away devils, 
banishes temptations, and draws down the 
blessing of God.” (p. 65.) 

‘¢ 2. What must be done when we read 
any thing of the Scriptures? 4. Profit by 
what we hear ; believe and adore what we 
do not understand, and submit in all things 
to the decision of the Church.” (p. 69.) 

2. Is it forbidden to honour the images 
of Jesus Christ or of the Saints? 4. No- 
the honour paid to the images relates to the 
ohjects which they represent.” (p. 76.) 

‘¢ 2. What are the duties of Christians 
inregard to the princes who govern them, 
and in particular what are our duties to- 
wards Napoleon the First, our Emperor? 
Christians owe to the princes who govera 
them, and we owe zn particular lo Napoleon 
the First, our Emperor, love, respect, obediq 
ence, fidelity, military service, and the tri- 
butes ordained for the preservation and the 
defence of the empire and of his throne, &c. 
—2. Why are we bound to all these duties 
towards our Emperor? 4. God ——has 
established him our sovereign, has made 
him the minister of his power and his image 
upon earth. And further, he “is become 
the anointed of the Lord by the consecration 
which ke has received from the Chief Panti¥é 
head of the Universal Church.~—2. What are 
we to think of those who should failin theis 
duty towards the Emperor ? 4. According 
to St. Paul the Apostle, they would resist 
the order established by God himself, and 
would render themse.ces worthy of efermn, 
demnation.”’ (p. 79, 80.) 

9. Has ‘he Church the power ot making 
commandments > wd. Yes, undoubtediy.? 

(p. 85.) 

2. Repeat the fourth commandment a 
tie Church 2 od. Vhouw shalt receive thy 
Creator with humility, at lecst at Baste: 
—-~2. What punishing ut shall be inflileted 
on those who do not kecp them (viz. the 
commandments of God end 
at. The y sual! go oq 
shall be miserable fur 

2.Why afterhavis 


‘Lb 


fey Conrch 2, 
to bell, where thee 
ever.” (p. 0, 91.) 
rig spoke noiy fod, uv 


Vou adr gs sdivly Porgin 2? A. That she 


. Pao . ~ — . gy ) 7 
nay offer Gur prayers to God, and that she 
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all kinds of injuries and trials for the sake 
of Jesus Christ.” (p. 119.) 

“<9, What is the sacrament of the Eu- 
eharist ? 4. The Eucharist is a sacrament 
which contains rea/ly and substantially, the 
body, blood, soul, and divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, under the forms or appearance 
of bread and wine.” (p. 120.) 

*¢ Muss is the same sacrifice as that of 
the cross: itis the same te/ra 
is offered and who offers himselfon our altars, 
as he offered himselfon the cross.” 

(p. 125, 124.) 

2, On what are indulgencies found- 
ed? A. On the satisfaction of Jesus Christ 
” (p. 150.) 

<¢.2.Why does the Church render a par- 
ticular honour to the most Holy Virgin? A. 
Because the most Holy Virgin surpasses all 
other creatures in holiness, and becausv she 
has an incommunicable title’? — (p. 171.) 

«© 2. Are the dead relieved by our pray- 
ers? A. Yes: chiefly by the holy sacrifice 
(viz. the Mass), &e. &c. 

But it would be useless to multi- 
ply extracts ; our readers must al- 
ready be satiated with those speci- 
mens which we have laid before 
them. Such then is the formulary of 
Christian doctrine, morality, and 
worship, which Napoleon the First, 
in the ple ‘nitude of his wisdom and 
authority, has caused to be prepared 
for the great body of the French na- 
tion: auch | is the superstitious livery 
in whichit is the high will and plea- 
sure of their Impe rial Master, that 
his degraded subjects of the ¢ ‘ae 
tholic Church shall henceforth be 
drest. We had hoped, indeed, that 

the hail of the revolution had swept 
away some portion at least of this 
refuge of lics. Little did we ex- 
pect, that such materials as those 
which we have just been surveying, 
would ever have been employed in 
the re-edification of the Gallican 
Church. Little did we expect to 
see inscribed on its walls those crude 
impieties from which reason and 
conscience equally revolt; and 
those maxims of rigid intolerance 
which have so often. dyed the gar- 
mentsof itspriestsand its magistrates 
in blood, ‘The Church, as it is now 
re-constituted by Bon: iparte, is the 


Jesus Christ 


and of the saints, 


same mouster of ‘absurdity, impiety, 
and bigotry, that she was in the 
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days of her closest alliance with the 
Holy Father ; and, if she does not 
light up again the flames of perse. 
euion. it will not be for want of 
sufficient authority and encourage. 
ment in the spirit of her creed. 
What effects may result from this 
attempt to fasten again upon an al- 
most emancipated people, the chains 
of a dark and cruel superstition, jt 
would be rash to offer any serious 
conjecture. In what degree such 
a measure developes the y ee 
of Bonaparte and his ultimate views, 
has been so ably exposed i in “ The 
Dangers of the Country,” and par- 
ticularly i in those luminous portions 
of it which appeared in pages 11 | 
—113 of eur last number, that to 
them we must refer for our ideas on 
this important branch of the sub- 
ject. It would, at the same time, be 
injustice to Mr. Bogue, the transla- 
tor and editor of the Catechism, not 
to inform our readers, that they will 
find many acute and pertinent stric- 
tures upon this trumpery and dis- 

gusting * compendium of religious 
truth, ° in that introductory essay 
which he has prefixed to it. 

But we cannot dismiss this arti- 
cle, without suggesting to our read- 
ers an observation or two, which 
may bring the application of the 
subject more nearly into contact 
with our own immediate concerns. 
Jt would be highly important to as- 
certain, at the present moment,when 
the claims of the Irish Catholics to 
What is invidiously termed emanci- 
pation, are so perseveringly ob- 
truded on the attention of the legisla- 
ture; whereinthe creed of those Ca- 
thelies differs from that which this 
Catechisin unfolds; and what articles 
of absurdity, impiety, and intole- 
rance, which disgrace the creed of 

Sonaparte, they have,in their pro- 
gress towards a fitness for politica! 
equalization with their Protestant 
brethren, struck out of theirs. He 
prays to the Virgin Mary and the 
Saints rather than to Christ, or, i! 
you please, in conjunction with 
Christ : so do they. He receives his 

Creator in the sacrament of the 


if 
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Eucharist : SO do they. He believes 
ny indulgencies, in penance, in the 
virtue of the sign of the cross, in 
the efficacy of masses and prayers 
for the dead, and a hundred other 
unscriptural positions: so do they. 
He holds the church to be infallible, 
and that to obtain eternal life one must 
live and die in its bosom: so do they. 
Wherein then (we would ask) does 
their creed differ from his? In no- 
thing, so far as we can see, but that 
single article which brings him and 
his family within the beneficial pro- 
vision of the fifth (or, as they against 
authority call it, the fourth) com- 
mandineat. Yet this, it must be 
remembered, is declared to be the 
sense of the Commandment by that 
very authority which they respect, by 
the church and its pastors, whom they 
deem infallible. We should be glad 
tosee how those political casuists, 
who think every jealousy expressed 
for the safety of Protestantism a 
sentiment worthy only of the dark 
ages, would extricate the Catholics 
of this or of any country from those 
cousequences which Bonaparte has 
logically drawn in his favour, out of 
principles admitted by them. For 
our oWn parts, We are content to 
be classed among the reasoners of 
the dark ages, while we contend 
against the yrowing influence of 
a darkness which may be felt. We 
have the evidenee of reason, the 
evidence of history, and the evi- 
dence of the document betore us, 
io justify at least a suspicion that 
men who own a foreign jurisdiction 
can give no safe and_ satisfactory 
pledge for permanent allegiance. 
They may refine, but they cannot 
convince: they may separate in 
theory spiritual from political sub- 
jection; but the question is,whether 
they are likely to continue to do so 
in fact, and whether the liberties of 
the nation will be equally secure, 
when those of its subjects shall pos- 
sess the power of the state, who are 
liable, by a consequence from their 
*wn principles, to become both the 
aves and the tools of arbitrary 
power? We are certainly far from 
Cikist, Oxsenv. No, 63, 
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entertaining a single idea which its 
hostile to the complete toleration of 
the Catholic worship; but we can- 
not contemplate without serious ap- 
prehensions the establishment and 
extension under the national patron- 
age of Roman Catholic colleges. 
Neither can we anticipate, without 
emotions of the most painful kind, 
the possibility of seeing the great 
oflices of state, and the highest sta- 
tions in our army and navy, filled 
by persons who regard the decrees 
of a foreign jurisdiction, the Romish 
Church, as equally binding on the 
conscience with the precepts of 
Holy Writ. 
ee 


The leading features of the Gospel de- 
lineated, in an Attempt to expose 
some unscriptural Errors, particu- 
larly the absurd Tenet, that Mistakes 
wn Leligion are of trifling conse- 


quences. By the Rev. Nicsotas 
Stoan, Wlinister of Dornock, 
Dumfriesshire. Carlisle, F. Jol- 


he; London, C. Law, Svo. 1806. 
pp. 438. Price 7s. Gd. 


Tuis work consists of seventeen 
chapters, on the following subjects, 
VIZ. 

Absurdity of Moralists.— The Gospel 
alone suited to our Guilt as Sinners.— 
Thoughts on the original Depravity and 
conseqnent imbecility of Man.—Redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ considered. —Sohloquy 
on the Riches of Redeeming Love.—Proofts 
of the Divinity of Christ.—Fatal Error of 
those who deny Original Sin, and under- 
value the Salvation which is in Christ.— 
The Objection that preaching the Doctrines 
of Grace, &c. has a Tendency to promote 
Licentiousness answered.—The Error of 
inculeating Morality to the exclusion of 
Faith and Gaspel Holiness considered and 
retuted.—Thoughts on Regeneration, or 
the New Birth; its Necessity; its practi- 
ea! and happy influence.—Personality and 
Divinity of the Holy Spirit, with some Re- 
marks on the Trinity.—Arguments of those 
who oppose the Doctrine of the New Birth 
reviewed. —- Justification. — Assurance of 
Faith.—Perseverance of the Saints.—Elec- 
tion.—The second Coming of Christ.—The 
Resurrection of the Body.—Eternal Life 
and Death.—Specimen ‘aud Analysis of a 
Sermon on Evangelicul Principles.—Re- 


Aa 
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marks on Evangelical Principles; its ad- 
vantages and Success.—A diligent and im- 
partial Perusal of the Scriptures recom- 
mended, as an excellent Antidote against 
Error, when accompanied with an earnest 
Desire after Truth, and with hearty Prayer 
to God for the Light of his Spirit. 


We cannot speak in high terms 
of the ability discovered by the au- 
thor in treating of these important 
subjects. [lis views are doubtless 
for the most part just and scriptural, 
and his prety appears to be sincere. 
But nothing very erudite or original 
in discussion, nothing acute in re- 
flection, nothing striking or capti- 
vating in style, is to be met with in 
these essays; and therefore, with 
Whatever edification they may be 
read by those persons whose views 
of religious truth already harmonize 
with his own, we fear that they will 
net be found eminently successful 
tn accomplishing the pious and be- 
vevolenat design which the author 
seems particularly to have had in 
View, viz. toconvince the erroneous, 

In stating our opinion of this au- 
thor’s doctrinal views, we have ex- 
pressed ourselves with some reserve, 
because we apprehend that he takes 
higher ground on the calvinistic 
side of certain controverted points 
(and as a consistent minister of the 
Church of Scotland we cannot blame 
him for doing so) than 1s generally 
chosen by those members of our 
own church who incline to adopt si- 
milarsentiments. But what we chief- 
ly find fault with in this respect, is 
the prejudice, or rather the gross 
and unpardonable ignorance, which 
has led Lim to coufound the Armi- 
nian with the Peilagian, 
with the Socinian. He uni- 
formly represented the former to be 
hostile Lot doctrine 
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sin, and of justification by grace 
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views on some of the most important 
points of Christian doctrine, views 
which are fully embraced by many 
at least on this side of the Tweed. 
who favour his hypothesis respecting 
the divine decrees, and the fiyaj 
perseverance of the saints. 

*« As to the grace of God,” ob. 

serves this divine, ‘1 believe that 
itis, 1. The gratuitous affection by 
which God is well disposed towards 
the miserable sinner: according to 
which he gives in the first place the 
Son, that whosoever believeth ip 
him may have eternal life. Then, in 
and for Jesus Christ, justifies him 
and admits him into the right of a 
son for salvation, 2. ‘That it (grace) 
is an infusion of all the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, both in the under. 
standing and in the will and affec- 
tions which belong to his regenera- 
tion and renovation, such as faith. 
hope, charity, and that without 
these gifts man is not fit to think, 
will, ordo any good thing. 3.Thatit 
(grace) is the continual assistance of 
the Holy Ghost, by which the Holy 
Spirit urges and excites to good the 
man after he is born again, by pour- 
ing into him wholesome thoughts, 
and inspiring good desires, that so 
he may actually will that which is 
good : by which moreover He may, 
from that time, will and operate to- 
gether with man, so that man may 
accomplish that which God wills. 
And in this mode I ascribe to grace 
the beginning, continuance, and 
completion of all good, insomuch 
that after a man is regenerated, 
without this preventing, co-operat- 
inc, and exciting grace, he can 
neither think, will, nor do any 
thing that is good, nor resist any 
temptation to evil. 

‘* Hence it appears that I do no 
Injury to grace, aad am not, as lam 
reported, one whoattribute too much 
to the free-will of man, for the whole 
controversy turns upon this, whe- 
ther the grace of God is an irre- 
sistible force, ‘'Thatis, the contro- 
versy is not about the actions, oF 
operations, which may be ascribed 
tu grace, of which I countess and in- 

















calcate as Many asany other per- 
son, but concerning the mode of 
operation, whether it be irresistible. 
or as to this I believe according to 
the Scriptures, that many resist ‘the 
Holy : Spirit, and repel offered grace. 
és Agi ail, a que stion is movedcon- 
cerning the words, faith is imputed 
for righteousness, Rom. iv, whether 
they are to be understood prop erly, a 
if faith itself, as an act periormed ac- 
CO : ling to the command of the Gos- 
pel, be imputed betore God to or 
for righteousness and that of grace, 
since iti isnot the ver V ris eliteousne SS 
of the law: or anaes they shouid 
be so understood, that the righte- 
ousness of Christ, apprehended by 
faith, is imputed to us for righte- 
ousness, figuratively and émproper- 
ly; or whether that the righteous- 
ness, to or for which faith is imput- 
ed, be the instrumental work of 
faith, assome assert. I have tollow- 
ed the first opinion, in the thesis 
disputed under me, concerning Jus- 
tification. For thiscause I am said 
toteach wrong of man’s justifica- 
tion before God. This may be clear- 
ed up ata proper season. At present 
] briefly say, that I believe that sin- 
ners are made righteous through 
the sole obedience of Jesus Christ, 
and that the righteousness of Christ 
is the only meritorious cause, tor 
which God forgives sin to believers, 
and counts them for righteous, no 
otherwise than if they had perfec tly 
fulfilled the law. But since God iim- 
putes the righteousness of Christ to 
none bunt believers; in this scase | 
aflirm it to be well and properly 
said, that faith is imputed to the be- 
liever for righteousness through 
grace 3 since God hath offered his 
Son Jesas Christ to be the tribunal of 
grace, or the propitiation througn 
faith in his blood. But, however 3 
my opinion is that of Calvin, to 
Whose third book of the institutes 
on this subject l am ready to sub- 
scribe, » Declaration of Arminius. 
The immediate and proper e {- 
fect of Adai’s sin was the dis plea- 
Sure of God. For since sin is the 
transgression of the law, it first and 
immediately offends the legislator, 
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who conceives just wrath which is 
the second effect of sin. From 
wrath follows the infliction of pu- 
nishment which ts here twotold, first 
the guilt of death, bodily and spiri- 
tual. 2. The bth dt of holine SS 
and original righteousness, which, 
being the effee L of the Holy Ghost 
dwe Hing i Inman, ought not to remain 
in him who had fallen from the fa- 
vour of God, and incurred his wrath: 
tor that spirit is the sign of the 
favour and good will of God. 

s t this sin is not peculiar to 
the first of mankind, but common to 
the whole race, and to all their 
descendants, who at that time when 
they sinned were in their loins, and 
afterwards by the natural me de of 
propagation ‘descended from the ‘m, 
according to the primzeval blessing. 
For allsinned in Adam. Whatsoever 
punishment therefore is brought 
upon the first parents, pervades and 
presses the whole posterity, so that 
all by nature are sons of wrath, 
cuilty of condemnationand of death, 
both temporal and eternal, finally 
destitute of the original righteous- 
ness and holiness ; with which ev da 
they will continue oppressed to et 
nity, unless they are delivered Sibies 
them by Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory forever.” Arminius’s Public 
Jisputations, Thesis vit. 

Now let any man compare these 
extracts wit n the followi ing citations 
from the author under review (and 
similar passages might be multiph. 
ed), and he will be convinced that 
we have not been unjust towards 
Mr. Sloan in charge bim with un- 
pardonable 1 ignorance, on aquestion 
which, with no arnall promise, he 
has undertaken to discuss and de- 
cide, 

“ The Arminian tells you, that the 
proneness to evil observable in youth ts 
solely the effect of contaminating exam- 
mie.” (p. 25.) 

** Tf you allow with the Arminian, that 
man is not originally corrupt ; that he can 
turn to God when and in the manner he 
chuses, &e.” (p. 76.) 


¢ " : a vat ec 4 ‘ty ’ eee oi: . 
“ Let the Soctoian and Arminian unt 
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be read inthe Old and New Testament 
&c.”? ()- 220. ) 
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* Other heretics, such as Arminians, 


Socinians, and Unitarians, with the long 
Meritmongers, &c.” (p. 425.) 
And in another passage, (p. 99), 
he enumerates among the less glar- 
ing and ollensive peculiarities of 
Avvah lianism, the lond assertion of 
the dignity and rectitude of human 
nature; the equally loud denial, and 
even ridicule of original sin and 
human depravity and impotence ; 
and the maintaining of a patched 
salvation, composed “chiefly of hu- 
man merits, with a shred or two of 
Christ’s supplementary aid. 

Such false and unfounded state- 
ments can be justified on no plea 
which Mr. Sloan may have to pro- 
duce. We recommend to his candid 
and careful perusal, the article which 
next follows, we mean our review 
of the primary charge of the late 
Lishop of St, ‘Asaph. 

It is due to the author of the work 
before us to observe, that he is ex- 
tremely practical in his views oj 
Chistian ity, and as a preacher far 
from considering himself precluded 
by the system of doctrine which he 
has adopted from addressing the 
consciences of his hearers in the 
language of scriptural exhortation, 
warning, and invitation. He plai inly 
charges the sinner with his own con- 
de mation, affectionately invites him 
to repent and belive the Gospel, and 
assures him in so doing of a gracious 
reception; very untike, in the way 
of fap plying his subjects, to a certain 


mrue of 


class of selinitoietn iD thie part of 


the kingdom, who profess the same 
coctrinal sentiments, but infer from 
tuem, that sinners are neither to be 
exhorted to repentance, nor invited 
to Christ to receive 
their sins, 

We need not mak 
from th 
ders to 


e large extracts 
is volume to enable our rea- 
judge of it 
themselves. Such an uniform me- 
diocrity runs through the whole 
performance, that, for the purposes 
oi tairand impartial criticism, a se- 
lection could hardly be made amiss*. 


* From this remark some exceptions tothe 
eisadvantage of our author might be made. 
His attempts at irony are peculiarly unhap- 


. 


remission of 


ts execution for 
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The following passage, while it \j)) 
afiord, pe erhaps, rather a favourab] le 
spec imen of the author’s tale nts, 
in itself as interesting and | important, 
from the nature of the subject, as 
any quotation with which the work 
would furnish us. 


‘¢ While then we hold forth Jesus as the 
friend of sinners, and declare that the Gos. 
pel is offered to them, considered entirely 
in this character, we never fail to inform 
them, that Christ came into our world to 
redeem them not in, but from all their ini- 
quities, and to purify unto himself a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works. Are 
they taught in the language of Scripture, 
that dre grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion hath made its appearance upon earth? 
In the same language they are instructed, 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
they should soberly, righteously, and 

godiy, in this present evil world, Are they 
enjoined to hold fast the form of 
words, which their spiritual fathers have de- 
livered to them? They are also exhorted, 
Le carefulio maintain good 


live 


sound 


as believers, to 
works. Ave Christians commanded to fight 
of faith, and to be strong in 
is in Carist Jesus ? Hear also 
some of the practical lessons with which 
we always endeavour to impress their 
minds: Belowcd brethren, be ye stedfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord 
labour is notin 


tke good fhigit 


? ; 
Zhe zrat e that 


, forasmuch as ye know that your 
vainin the Lord, We ear- 
nestly entreat them to add to their faith 
und knowledge,” &e. 
“ assuring them, that if these things be in 
| make their happy 
possessors ¢o be neither barren nor unfrusis 
ful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We repeatedly caution our hearers against 
having a form of godliness, while they are 
destitute of ifs saving power, and in their 
lives deny itsinfluence. In a word, we de- 
clare to them that sin is erteeding sinful: 
that none of their actions, however artfully 
concealed, escape the eye of omniscience; 
and that they, witb all the human race, 
must stand at last before the tribunal of 
the righteous judge, to receive according tu 
the deeds done in the body.” (p. 93—9).) 


wirlue: to wirtue 


them and abound, they wil 


To every essay a eC e of origiual 
poetry 1S subjoined, to w hich: t the 
praise of sound divinity rather than 
that of good poetry belongs. 


py, Witness the personification of ‘* Mrs. 
Reason,” at p. 255, and her conversion tuts 
‘6c ° 1: >. 

a midwife. 
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A Charge to the Clergy at the Primary 
Visitation in the Month of oem 


1806, of the 7 Rev. Father in 
God, Samuet, by divine Sieaieier 
sion, Lord Bishop of Sr. Asapm. 
London. Hatchard, 1806. 4to. pp. 
- question whether learnine be 
vecessary in the school of Christ, 
Has occupied the Church frem its 
earliest ages. We find traces of the 
question ip the seminaries instituted 
immediately under Apostolic in- 
spection. We may follow it down- 
wards, through Origin and bis dis- 
ciples, to the times when the ques- 
tion and its subject were alike for- 
cotten ; and ever since the revival 
af letters, they have been still ale 
ternately employed in proving or 
denying their own necessity. By 
one party it is contended, that the 
manv cannot need what a few only 
can obtain : that as the weapons of 
uur Warfare are not carnal, so nei- 
ther by analogy, are she ‘Vv intel- 
lectual; that Icarning is too often 
converted into the handmaid of 
pride ; and that, in fact, none have 
been so successful in cultivating or 
propagating Christianity as the un- 
lettered fishermen, who received jit 
from its founder. 

On the other hand it is said, that 
to neglect our intellectual powers is 
ty hide one very precious talent in 
ihe earth s that learning exalts and 
purifies the mind, and even assimi- 
lates it to the eternal principle ; 
thatit helps us to ward offthe biows 
of infidelity, to illustrate the truths 
of religion, to awaken and inform 
the consciences of men. 

The character and opinions of 
the great author under review, will 
justify a few observations on this 
iuportant question ; niore particu- 
larly as they will hereafter be found 
closely to bear on the subject of the 
present char ge. 

It is well, known that this late 
eninent prelate held a strong af- 
lirimative opinion on this point; and 
that he even went the length of 
vomparing the use of learning tin 

modern days, to that of mirac ulous 
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powers in the apostolical ages. Sin- 
gular as this Opinion may appear, 
perhaps we may be disposed to at- 
ford it at least a favourable hearing, 
when we advert to the very strong 
similarity which, in point of fact, 


does exist between the eilts here 
compared, By learning, we are 
not to be understood to mean the 
inere routine of scholastic literature, 
the knowledge of metres, or the 
measuremeut of circles: bat we 
mean as well that general knovwe 
lerdlge to which the ardent mind na- 
turally aspires, as the cousequent 


enlargement and improvement of 
the mind. We mean, indeed, the 
knowledge of language, aud of sci- 
ence; but we mean also a power of 
reasoning, a sound judyment, a te- 
bueious memory, a creative imagi- 
nation, a glowing eloquence, an in- 
tnition into the minds of men and 
into the universal powers of nature. 
Now, is it not obvious, that, in this 
enumeration, have in tact em- 
braced many if not most of the mi. 
raculous powers granted tothe A pos- 
thes We lav, out of the 
account the gifts of healing, and of 
actual miracles ; and we then ask, af 
there be not the > strongest possible 
analogy between the mental en- 
dowments granted immediately to 
the Apostle 5, eranted 
media fly, | if we tay so speak, to the 
learned ? 

la the degree then in which we 
admit this identity (and to a degree 
it must be admitted) we must surely 
hold with our auther the necessity 
of human learuing. it, we 
find would be ‘ipso facto” to deny 
the necessity ef many of the mira» 
culous cilts. nod that denial 


of course, 


and thas eC 
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on the precedent of the “ unietter- 
ed fishermen, ”? would be to Gguote 
agaist ourselves, since we lave 


established a presunip tien that > in 


he 
respect to lear) nes they rivalled, or 
evel surpasse d the most fe earned of 
mankind. ‘To use even the words 
of St. Paul himself will afford but 
an irrelevant argument, since he 
never could mean to depreciate 
with which Ged had 
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honght it necessary to endow him. 
tndecd we conte ss, that whenever 
we have consnited the invaluable 
— of that great Apostle, while 
- have stood amazed 4 the powers 

of his exhaustiess mind, the preg- 
nancy of uments, the sallies 
of his eloguence, the profundity of 
his learning, the skiliulness of his 


the glow of every page and 


his ars 


ia 
address, 


every line; we have no less stood 
amazed at the Tet on of 
those who shelter their want of 
learning under the expressions of 
that mighty master 5 or to whom, 


even in the midst of his ** foolish- 
ness of preaching,” “ the preach- 
ing of the cross,” it never occurred 
on the contrary to ask, “ How know- 
eth this man having never learned?” 

We feel, however, that after these 


statements, in crder to avoid mis- 
takes, we shall be required to as- 
sign to Jearning its proper : spacre. 


And we say 1D ‘answer, that we as- 
sign to it no other than the humble 
oflice which in reading we assign to 
the eyes. Wecan never mean to 
assert, that to possess learning is 
therefore to possess picty : 
than that to possess eves is therefore 
to have read the Bible. Buta well 
cultivated and a well stored mind 
is the eye with which the disinte- 
rested euquirer may best consult the 
oracles of truth. 

For instance, 
tures, previous expericnce wiilhave 
furnished the man of Jearnin: 
mist rules of criticism tor solvin 
difficulties, for connec 
nus parts, lor combining 
paring. A long acquaintance 
with the « omen other men, t 
comeidences, di 


more 
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He will be skilled in Points of 
casuistry, those inqutsitors of weak 
consciences : he will be prepared 
with examples in morals—of Hea- 
thens which we must surpass, of 
Christians which we must rival, He 
will be qualified for “ a light to 
them that arein darkness”—* ‘having 
the form of knowledge and of the 
truta inthe law.” 

That such are not always, or even 
very generally, the advantages of 


learning, we readily admit. We 
are sensible also of its perils: and 


more especially ia that smattering 
of it w hich Infidels and Socinians 
for the most part acquire. But it is 
an iil mind which argues from the 
abuse or the neglect ofa thingagainst 
its real and proper use. And in this 
also the parallel still continues to 
which we have before alluded : for 
we know that miraculous gifts also 
were abused to purposes of pride, 
malice, and contention. In both 
cases Jet it also be remembered, the 
honour of God’s grace is effectually 


guarded. For neither shall mira- 
cles nor learning avatl one point, 


without Him “ who gives the in- 
crease ;” nor shall the possessor of 
either be ¢hereby secured, even after 
having preached to others, against 
becoming himself “a cast aw ay. r 
All we have in fact contended f 

is, that such mental endowments are 
most important instruments of cous 
version; and te suppose God in this 
case to work wiles means, 
be the ‘* foolishness of preaching,” 
in another sense from that in which 
St. Paul mtended it. The wisdom 
God has seen fit, in all ages, to 
useeventhe unworthiest instruments 
for the advancement of his glory : 
and in the dearth of piety, it “would 
be almost to doubt that wisdom, to 
suppose that He did not s metines 
suilereven learning without piety 
be instrumental in Azs work. 

Let not however our readers 1m- 
gine, that we wish to apply this last 
remark to the case before us. It 18 
for usto judge ef works, not of met 
racters: much less of one who, 


use his own expression, is “ gone te 
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the resting place of the spirits of 
men 3” there to meet the decisions 

higher bar. Of his learning, 


of a 

vhich alone connects him with the 
y 

foregoing remarks, we have ne- 
ver heard but one rational senti- 


ment. ‘Those who least admire him 
must confess that he was a man 
rarely gifted by nature, and improy- 
ad by the most persev ering eliorts. 
«Fyit inillo, ingenium, ratio, memo- 
ria, literez, cnra cogitatio diligentia.” 
His mind was breced | by philosophy, 
adorned with literature, and enlar oe 
ed by extensive information. He 
possesse d that comprehensive intel- 
lect, unknown to meaner natures, 
which never handled but it grasped 
its object ; and that energy of dic- 
tion W ch never failed of convey- 
ing to others the full force of its 
original conceptions. With these 
endowments, ‘* he went forth into 
divinity no common man. At an 
early period he undertook the cause 
of orthodoxy, and becaine the cham- 
pion of the church against its foes 
internal and = exte1 ‘nal. Without 
entering at large upon his works, 
which we doubt not will raise to 
him the monumentum ere perc! 
nius, and which posterity will sine ce 
on the same 
Lowth, Warburton, and Hurd; we 
shall only observe, that they uni- 
formly establish the doctrine for 
which we now contend, viz. that true 
religion has nothing to fear, and 
eve ry thing to hope from true learn- 
ings We cannot help considering 
the charge before us 
view, as a most important addition 
to the labours which it was myste- 
riously ordained to close for ever. 
The latter and most import ant part 
may be said to contain his dying 
testimony with regard to those “fatal 
controversies whic h have of late 
rent the bowels of the church. ‘Lhe 
candour and good sense which al- 
ways marked his expressions on 
that subject accompanied him to the 
end, 
‘Such in those moments as inall the 
We shall not 
ty our 


past.” 
apologize for giving 
readers sowie extracts a8 
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shelf with those of 


, In this point of 


183 
proofs of our assertion, on which we 
shall be as short as possible in any 
observations we 
to offer. 

The bishop begins this part of 
his charge by alluding to the state 
of Methodism in his dioc ese, and 
we find in it the following remark, 
which we quote asa rare instance of 
candour. 


may have ourselves 


‘¢ Some few years since there was much 
reason to apprehend a coalition between 
the Methodists and the Jacobins, the lotter 
in the depth of their bypocrisy affecting a 
zeal for the religious opinions of the Me- 
thodists, in order to draw them over te 
their own political opinions: but by the 
events of the times and the good sense of 
the people of Great Britain, Jacobinism, 
thanks be to God, is extinguished in this 
country. The Methodists with their fellow. 
subjects are rescued from 
and are now, we hope, what the greater 
part of them in the life-time of Mr. Johas 
Wesley unquestionably were,well affected, 
loyal subjects.” (p. 21, 22.) 


Much as we lament the 
tion here alluded to, 
4] 
tiie 


that delusion, 


separa- 
and direful as 
are consequences which may 
flow from it, We have yet always 

thoughtit unfair tocharge any body 
of men with the heinous crime of 
disaffection to the state without the 
clearest evidence ; and we confess, 
wien we have seen slight 
on which some have brought 


ation against the 


the 
soled 


ra Oe er ty : su uspect t the ir own 
sig enormity of that guilt 
which the £O readily attribute to 
nihere. at least, we know, 
are so an} prehe ‘nsive of an attack on 
their own rig ohts, 
certain genie feel an easiness 
of conscience with regard to the 
rights of others. how- 
ever be sry re candour 
of the Bishop at all com a iments 
away the re and extent of 
the guilt of schism. ‘This schis- 
matical spirit, (he observes) and this 
desire of promoting schism, I tal 

to be their principal crime, and a 
heavy one is ind im porting 
oul the remes very Jii- 
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‘¢ You ought in your discourses trom the 
pulpit, to take frequent occasion to In- 
struct the people in the origin, the nature, 
and the privileges of that society which is 
called the Church; and set forth to them, 
how much it is the duty of every member 
ef the Church to hold the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace, and the guilt that ts 
incurred by separations of communion.” 


Indeed the laxity of opinion upon 
this subject is a point on which, 
amongst all our controversies, 1 
must be confessed that we have sadly 
degenerated since better times. We 
allow no weight to the cry of ia- 
creased liberality of sentunent, 
which is the usual defence of schis- 
matical separation in modern days ; 
for that crv, which by the Methodist 
is only directed against church 
unity, by the Socinian is levelled at 
the Trinity, by the infidel at the 
sible, by the Jacobin at Kings, and 
by Rosseau at civil soctety. Grant 
achurch to have so wholly corrupt- 
ed itself in doctrine and disciphi ne, 
as to warrant an entire separation 
from it on the ground of tts own 
separation from the body of Christ, 
then, to depart, is not so much 
schism, as a return to the bosom of 
the church. Such was our separa- 
tion from the Church of Rome. 
And we could name the conduct in 
certain qualters, W hich, it eeneral, 
would permit, bay require, a cou- 
mon cause of a similar kind among 
all lovers of the true unadulierated 
ehurch of England and Ireland. 
Rut till that time arrive, and may it 
never arrive, 

* Quod potius reor, et 

firment!” 


potius Di numine 


no question in theology or casuistry 
scems more beyoud the line of debate- 
able ground than the d luty of unde- 
viating church communion. We 
eannot forbear adding another re- 
medy for the 
30 paration. (p. 24, 25.) 

‘“¢ The effectual and sure way to counter- 
act their attempts against you, is not to 
attack their religious opinions, but to take 
heed to the soundness of your own doctrine 


and the innocency of your own hves. If 
gou preach a doctrine that ¢ 


ves to the 





u row 1g c vIn p slaint of 


ARCH, 
hearts of your hearers (and the genuine 
doctrines of Christianity will always £0 to 
the heart of every one who hears them) ; 
you adorn that doctrine by the good og 
ample of your own lives; the laity will be 
attached to you in spite of all your ene 
mies can say against you. The pure, un- 
sophisticated, untmutilated doctrine of the 
Gospel will always speak foritself, Jf you 
really preach that doctrine, they who tell 
the people you preach it not, 


Will meet 
with no credit; 


and, what is more, many 
of those schismatics themselves will be 
eoneiliated: they will be cured of heey 
schisin, and brought to repent of it.7. 
The excellent advice in this. part 
of the charge respecting the proper 
subjects for village pulpits deserves 
to be seriously weighed. Far from 
banishing the impo rtant pec uliarities 
of the Christian doctrine, viz -* Faith 
and repentance, Christ’s atonement, 
justification, grace, the new birth, 
sood works as the necessary fruits 
of that faith which justifies, ‘and the 
symptoms of the beltever’s sauctifi- 
cation, the merit of Christ’s obe. 
dience, and the want of merit in 
our own ;” the Bishop strongly in- 
sists on the repeated mention of 
them. ‘* Only,” says he, “ handle 
them not controversia! ly but dog- 
matically,” which is the exact line 
we have ever most strenuously 
wished to recommend to our younger 
clerical ‘The contrary 
practice is only reheved by its fre- 
quency from the charge of down- 
right childishness. A child talks 
familiarly to his nurse of the “ peo- 
pria que: maribus,” from a fancy 
that it must be eqeatly familiar to 
all around him. And we could 
sometimes think eee were the 
sume degree of comimon — sense 
mounted in the pulpit, when we 
hear the blacksmith addressed on 
the order of the decrees in the di- 
vine mind, and the shoemaker 1s 
made umpire in a dispute between 
the rector and a neighbouring dis- 
senter on the connection between 
preacience and predestinatic rn. 
But on these points of doctr ine we 
must say a few words seriously and 
e. The publication under 
review has not surprized us by the 
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oround it has taken with regard to 
what is usually called the Calvinistic 
controversy. The soundness of our 
lamented author, on all points of 
theological information and_ criti- 
cism, bad long led him to decide, 
upon the most undeniable grounds, 
what were the true doctrines of the 
church, By the same acumen he 
was enabled to distinguish the true 
nature of Calvinism from Armi- 
nianism. After laying down his 
own principles, matured by long 
reflection, on these highly abstruse 
and abstract doctrines, he proceed- 
ed to take a view of the actual state 
of the controversy pending in the 
church. The result of all his ob- 
servations, taken together, we shall 
endeavour to lay before our readers 
in his own words, and we shall then 
conclude by a few suggestions aris- 
ing from the extracts we shall make. 

After shewing that “ none of the 
Methodists are dissenters from the 
established church in doctrine,” and 
explaining the terms Arminianism 
and Calvinism as intended ‘“ to 
denote the doctrinal parts of each 
system,” unconnected with the prin- 
ciples of either Calvinists or Ar- 
minians on church discipline and 
church government, he thus pro- 
ceeds: 

* Tassert, what I often have before as- 

serted, and by God’s grace [ will persist 
in the assertion tomy dying day, that so 
far is it from the truth that the Church of 
England is decidedly Arminian, and hostile 
to Calvinism, that the truth is this; that 
upon the principal points in dispute be- 
tween the Arminians and the Calvinists, 
upon all the points of doctrine characteris- 
tic ofthe two sects, the Church of England 
maitains an absolute neutrality. Her 
Articles explicity assert nothing but what 
is believed both by Arminians and by 
Calvinists.” (p. 22.) 
He goes on to state that there is no- 
thing to hinder the Arminian and 
the highest Supralapsarian Calvinist 
irom walking together as friends 
and brothers, if they approve and 
submit to the discipline of the 
church. He then makes an impor- 
‘ant remark, the very contrary of 
which the Anticalvinists of the pre- 
Curist. Ossery. No. 63. 
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sent day seem universally to as- 
sume. 


‘¢ Her discipline has been approved: it 
has been submitted to: it has been in fors 
mer times most ably and zealously de- 
fended, by the highest Supralapsarian Cal- 
vinists. Such was the great Usher! Such 
was Whitgift! Such were many more 
burning and shining lights of our church in 
her early days, when first she shook off the 
Papal tyranny, long since gone to the rest- 
ing place of the spirits of the Just!” (p. 23.) 

But the remark we deem most ser- 
viceable to the church of Christ in 
these days of apostacy, is that which 
charges, on many of the enemies 
of Calvinism, a shameful deviation 
from the most obvious principles 
of the church which they pretend 
to vindicate. 

‘“* Any one may hold all the theological 
opinions of Calvin, hard and extravagant as 
some of them may seem, and yet be a 
sound member of the Church of England 
and T[reland; certainly a much sounder 
member than one, who, loudly declaiming 
against those opinions, which, if they be 
erroneous, are not errors that affect the 
essence of our common faith, runs into all 
the nonsense, the impiety, the abomina- 
tions, of the Arian, the Unitarian, and the 
Pelagian heresies, denying in effect ‘ the 
Lord who bougbt him.’ ” (p. 23.) 

Again. ** Take especial care, before you 
aim your shafts at Calvinism, that you know 
what is Calvinism and what is not:— 
that in that mass of doctrine, which it 
is of late become the fashion to abuse 
under the name of Calvinism, you can dis- 
tinguish with certainty between that part 
of it,which is nothing better than Calvinism, 
and that which belongs to our common 
Christianity, and the general faith of the 
reformed churches; lest, when you meau 
only to fail foul of Calvinism, you should 
unwarily attack something more sacred 
and of higher origin. I must say, that I 
have found great want of this discrimina- 
tion in some late controversial writings, on 
the side of the church as they were meant 
to be, against the Methodists ; the authors 
of which have acquired much applause and 
reputation, but with so little real know- 
ledge of their subject, that give me the 
principles upon which these writers argue, 
and I will undertake to convict, I will not say 
Arminians only and Archbishop Laud, but 
upon these principles I will undertake to 
convict the Fathers of theCouncil of Trent of 
Calvinism. Soclosely is a great part of that 
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which is now ignorantly called Calvinism in- 
terwoven with the very rudiments of Chris- 
tianity. Better were it forthe church if such 
apologists would withhold their services. 
‘‘ Non talio auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.”’ 
(p. 26, 27.) 

We shall add finally the excelient 
advice which he generally gives 
upon the conduct of the controversy. 
First, to enter upon it with modcra- 
tion and candour. 

‘« If ever you should be provoked to take 
a part in these disputes, of all things I eu- 
treat you to avoid, what is now become 
very common, acrimonious abuse of Cal- 
vinism and of Calvin. Remember, I be- 
secch you, that some tenderness is due to 
the errors and extravagancies of a Man, 
eminent as he was in his day for his piety, 
his wisdom, and his learning, and to whom 
the Reformation in its beginnings is so 
auuch indebted.” (p. 26.) 
Then, to master the subject before- 
hand. On this point he chalks out 
the line of study and reflection to 
be adopted before men presume to 
enter on the field of battle. This 
will be found in page 23, to which, 
for want of room, we must refer the 
reader. 

‘“‘ With all this learning, but not without 
a very considerable share of it, and with 
these dialectic talents, you may perhaps be 
able to grapple with the difficulties of the 
Quinquarticular controversy, without dis- 
credit to yourselves.”? (p. 28.) 
And finally, not to enter upon the 
controversy before congregations, 
nor indeed at any time, but through 
absolute necessity. It leads to per- 
plexity and scepticism; to discord 
and dissension. 

‘You know who they were, who are 
said to haveSought the solitude of a retired 


bill, there to pursue their arrogant specu- 
lations. 





‘Of things abstruse they reason’d 
high, 


Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and 
Fate, 
#ix’d Fate, Free Will, Foreknowledge, ab- 
solute, 
And found no endin wand’ring mazes lost’.”? 
(p. 29.) 
- , 
We promised a few concluding 
remarks arising from the subject ; 
though we are discouraged from re- 


deeming our pledge both by th, 

length and the decisive tendency of 

the extracts themselves. Yet" y, 

hope to be excused in adverting to 

the opinions which we have detail. 

ed, as a strong confirmation of the 

suggestions we offered in the open. 

ing of this review. Nothing per. 

haps sets in a clearer light the ne. 

cessity of instruction which we there 

insisted on, than the example of our 

great author, when compared with 

those whose opinions he has canvass. 

ed. Bishop Horsley, we think, may 

be assumed as a fair instance, how 
far a man may be cleared in his 
views of gospel truth by sound 
theological erudition. By no means 
a Calvinist, either by education, by 
principle, or by connection; a man 
not remarkable for natural mild. 
ness of character; nor interested, to 
say no more, in the defence of un- 
fashionable opinions ; — yet did he 
venture—let us rather say, was he 
forced, by the unavoidable conclu- 
sions of right reason to pronounce 
against the strongest positions of his 
own fellows in doctrine. To what 
then are we to attribute this dif 
ference of opinion? To what, ra- 
ther, shall we attribute the harsh 
language, the rash assertions, the 
trifling debates, the irreconcilable 
hostilities which have in some mea- 
sure generally taken place on both 
sides of the unhappy controversy 
stigmatized by Bishop Horsley’ 
Must we not confess at once, that it 
owes by far its worst features to 
that astonishing and unpardonable 
ignorance, which is the almost unl 
Versal characteristic of the present 
day? Men seem now to think 
themselves possessed of the “ royal 
road” to theological learning. They 
seem to think that the world, before 
their time, has been greatly mistaken 
in the weight that has been affixed to 
their adversaries’ opinions, and by 
the far shorter cut of new hypotheses 
and two-penny pamphlets, they 
seem seture of ending a controversy 
which has filled the world with 
sceptics, and extorted from the 
proudest, confessions of ignorancé 
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and inability. We declare our- 
elves astonished at the language we 
daily bear on these subjec ts, aad al- 
jost doubt the information of our 
genses, When we read the petulant 
triu! mphs of grave divines and learn- 
4 deans, W hic! h a moderately in- 
forme id child of thirteen years old, 
ve conceive, Would be ashamed to 
own. Really these men often write 
too ignorantly even to admit of an 
yswer. One man founds a train of 
rrvument op the accidental omis- 
son of the particle “not” in his 
edition of the homilies. Another, 
aud achampion too, proves the Ar- 
minianism of our liturgy from pas- 
sages which it possesses In common 
with the Calvinistic liturgies of Ge- 
neva and Holland. Nay, we doubt 
not, a dozen choice controversialists 
night be picked from the crowd, 
from whose books it might be de- 
monstrably shewn, that they had 
not “ read so far’? as Burnet on the 
thirty-nine articles. We must be 
understood as extending our obser- 
vations to both sides of this much 
abused controversy. In both we 
lament an ignorance, not to say an 
unwillingness to learn what their 
opponents mean : while the com- 
nmonest right of disputants on all 
questions, viz. that of not being 
pressed with the consequences 
which they expressly disavow, 1s 
equally denied by each party to the 
other, The injudicious use of ill- 
lefined terms has also served to 
lake “confusion worse confound- 
ed,” One party assumes the Church 
tobe Calvinistic from doctrines which 
Calvin held less strongly even 
than iis cpponeits : and another 
lardens itself in the worst Pelagian 
tohigse because the Church has 
be 1 proved to be not expressly 
Caiviniie. In short, discrimination 
and caution are wanting on both 
‘Ces; and on the Arminian side, 
we often can find nothing approach- 
lig even to orthodoxy. But how la- 
m ‘table is this position of affairs ! 
How must it cause the enemies of 
‘od and his Church to blaspheme, 
“see “the light. within us thus 


}9) 


darkened !” What opinion would 
foreign protestantcommunities; what 
opinion would posterity conceive of 
our “ yenerable Church” from 
such productions, were they not se- 
cured against doing much mischief 
by their obscure and ephemeral ex- 
istence ? 

It is painful to enlarge upon a 
subject so touching to us all. We 
would never consent to unrip the 
wounds of our bleeding parent, 
were it not necessary thus to e »nforce 
the necessity, and point out the na- 
ture of the remedy. As far as hue 
man resources extend, the remedy 
isto be found in learning ; in theo- 
logical learning, as the immediate 
subject of clerical studies ; in gene- 

ral Jearning as the basis of all sound 
reasoning ‘and just thought. Let 
not men take up divinity only when 
they take up a party ; when a me- 
thodist comes into their parish; 
when they are too prudent any 
longer to distinguish themselves in 
the chace ; or “when sudden im- 
pressions of religion lead them for 
the first time to think, rather warm- 
ly than seriously, about it. Let 
theolosey enter into the education of 
youth, and the studies of manhood, 

Let the knowledge of it, in its more 
extended ramifications, be the con- 
dition, the primary condition of holy 
anders. After ordination, let it still 
be the employ ment as wellas the 
profession of the clergy ; let it 
“ grow with their crowth, and 
strengthen with their strength.” 
They may thus hope to become an 
honour to the Church, and a benefit 

to their fellow-creatures. They will 
be then in the way at least to their 
own moral and religious improve- 
ment. From being a learned cler- 
gy, the consequence will be likely 
to follow, that they will become a 
pious clergy. Then will they be 
able to grapple with the difficulties 
of the Quinquarticular controver- 
sy :” and then will they understand 
its vanity and its perils. 

We had proposed to take this op- 
portunity of renewing our exhor- 

tations to moderation and candor in 
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the conduct of this controversy. But 
we feel that the advice already of- 
fered must have a direct tendency 
to produce those tempers inthe man 
who follows it: while on those ig- 
norant and puny triflers whoare still 
determined to claim the trophies, be- 
fore they have learnt the art of con- 
troversy, we are well assured that 
no further advice of ours could 
xake any impression. 

Before we quit this subject, how- 
ever, we cannot refrain from a sin- 
gle remark on the pressing neces- 
sity of asserting the real doctrines of 
the Gospel. ‘Thank God, we are 
not eager to catch at the authority of 
the deceased Bishop, in order to prop 
a falling cause. Many are the names 
as good as his, which, if eount ing 
were reasoning, might advocate the 
interestsof genuine Christianity. But 
it 1s not thus armed that truth de- 
scends into the plain, face the 
hosts of heresy and error. She fights 
her battles upon nobler ground, 


‘¢ All unaccompanied, 
Save by her own complete perfections’”— 


And let the Socinians, the Pelagians, 
the Pagan moralists of the present 
day remain assured, numerous and 
powerful as they are, that still, as 
ever, “ Magna est Veritas et pre- 
valebit;” ‘The true essential doc- 
trines of the Church of England, as 
delivered in her articles, homilies, 
and liturgy, as received alike by 
Calvinists and Arminians, and as 
professed by every real Christian, 

must stand. The Church who wile 
fully betrays her principles, leaves 
not them unprote ‘cted but herself: she 
throws away her staff, and she must 
fall. 

We have no room, nor much in- 
clination, to notice the other parts of 
the charge before us. They simply 
relate to certain irregul: writies in the 
official conduct of the clergy with 
regard to the nomination of curates, 
the celebration of marriages, &c, 
The Bishop properly recommends 
to his clergy a due attention to cer- 
tain regulations but too often neg- 
lected, though in the very teeth of 
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the severest penalties. With oreay 
deference to the wisdom of parlia. 
ment, we cannot but submit, whe- 
ther the penalties in some instances 
be not too severe, or at least too seen. 
lar, if we may so speak, to be point- 
ed at mere ece lesiastic al offences 
For imstance, we should humbly 
suggest, W hether some he ‘avy eccle- 

siastical censure, or even Suspension 
from clerical cuties, would not be a 
fliter punishme nt for a marriage it- 
regularly solemnized, than a “four: 
teen years transportation of the cler- 
gyman. 

In this part of the Charge we 
cannot but notice two faults, which 
We wish it could be said extended 
only to the writings of the late pre- 
late. We perceive in it a percinp. 
tory, not tosay overbearing style,which 
perhaps would be we I exchanged 
for somewhat more of the “ meek- 
ness and gentleness which is in 
Christ :” we give as an instance his 
injunctions to the curates, (p. 6.) 
where we find something like the 
old familiar adage of ‘ a word 
and a blow, and the blow comes 
first.” There is also a levity in some 
parts which we can scarcely ima- 
gine could have been received by 
his audience without a smile. 

‘¢ The statutes at large,’’ he observes, 
‘* are far above the purchase of the greate! 
part of the parochial clergy, even if the 
house upon the living be large enough to 
contain the volumes, which is not ‘¢ case 
of every Welsh Vicarage.” (p. 19, 20.) 

As a specimen of his style of 
writing, which is uniformly power- 
ful and masterly, the style e of ascho- 
lar anda genius, we beg leave to 
end our review with the concluding 
advice of the Charge itself. 

‘¢ Leave these barren disquisitions to 
the theologians of that school*. Apply 
yourselves with the whole strength and 
power of your minds to do the work of 
Evangelists. Proclaim to these, who are 
at enmity with God, and children of his 
wrath, the glad tidings of Christ’s pacifica- 
tion. Sound the alarm to awaken toa life 
of righteousness a world lost and dead in 
trespasses and sins. Lift aloft the blazing 








* See the extract at the bottom of the 
first column of p. 186. 





torch of revelation to scatter its rays over 
them that sit in darkness and the shadow 
of death: and guide the footsteps of the 
benighted wanderer into the paths of life 


(p. 20.) 
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Hints on the Education of Children. 
By Joun Fawcett, A. M. Lon- 
don, Button and Son. 12mo. pp. 
$6. 


and peace.” 


Aratime when so considerable an 
advance has taken place on almost 
every production of the prem, a 
publication, to which the modest 
charge of three-pence is aflixed, may 
possibly be deemed worthy a no 
great attention. But the price of a 
work forms no criterion of its real 
value. ‘The author, who has long 
been known to the public by seve- 
ral tracts, wherein he has discover- 
ed an ardent desire to promote the 
welfare of the rising generation, has, 
no doubt, been actirated by the same 
benevolent motives in endeavour ing 
to circulate, at as cheap a rate as 
possible, these “ Hints onthe Edu- 
cation of Children.” They are 
founded on Proy. xxii. 6. from which 
text the duty of training up chil- 
dren is forcibly insisted upon in the 
following particulars, vizi—in the 
knowledge and service of God—in 
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acts of justice and honesty—in ha- 
bits of tendemess, kindness, and 
compassion—in speaking the truth 
on all occasions—in an abhorrence 
of all profane and impious language 
—in obedience to just authori ity —Iin 
habits of industry—in the exercise 
of self-government—in decency of 
behav learunndit. lastly, parents are 
urged to enforce these duties, not 
by precept oniy, but also by their 
own example. 

When we consider how much, 
under the divine blessing, the pro- 
cress of religion, and consequently 
the happiness of future generations 
will depend on the principles which 
may be instilled into the minds of 
youth, we are glad to see practical 
treatises on this Important subject 
rendered accessible to all; and we 
can safely recommend this, which 1s 
now betore US: tu the attentive con- 
sideration of every parent, though the 
author professes it to have been in- 
tended principally for the benefit of 
those in the lower ranks of society, 
It may also be pointed out, as a very 
proper tract for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, to those who adopt this judici- 
ous mode of diffusing, in an exten- 
sive way, the beneficial influence of 
Christian charity. 








LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Ke. Ke. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PrepaRInG for the Press :—An Account 
of the Island of Ceylon ; with 24 engrav- 
ings; in 2 vols. 4to. by the Rev. JAMEs 
Corprner, M. A. Chaplain to the Hon. F. 
North, during his late government of that 
Island:—Travels in Ithaca ; with a Map, 
and Engravings ; in 1 vol. 4to. by Mr. 
Get, author of the splendid work on the 
Troad :—An Impartial View of the Origin, 
Progress, Doctrines, Discipline, and Singu- 
lar Customs of the Wesleyan Methodists 3 by 
Mr. Joseru NiGHTINGALE :—A work on 
The Restoration of the Jews, and The De- 
struction of Antichrist ; by the Rey. G. S. 
Faser:—A volume of Sermons, by the 
late Dr. BENJAMIN GROSVENOR. 

[1 the Press :—Muaihematics Simplified, 
aid practically illustrated, by the adap- 


tation of the principal Problems to the ordi- 
nary purposes of Life ; and, by 
gressive 


a pro- 
arrangement, applied to the most 
familiar objects, in the plainest Terms ; by 
Capt. THos. Wiuttamson, author of the 
Wild Sports of India :—J/nstitudes of Latin 
Grammar; by Mr. Grant, of Crouch End, 

near Highgate :— Lecéures on pyptommnie 
Theology, and on Pulpit Eloquence 3 by the 
late Principal CAMPBELL, of AuheGéen ; 
—A new edition of Lord Orrorn’s Loyal 
and Noble Authors, auzmented and conti- 
nued tothe present Time ; comprising 150 
portraits of the principal Personages, with 
selected specimens of their literary Per- 
formances ; in 5 vols. 8vo.; by Mr.Park; 


—A new edition, at the Clarendon Press, 
of Grotius de Veritute ; and also A New 
Rey. Mr. Hewitt, 


Translation, by the 








asta 


Fellow of Hertford College, of the same 
Treatise, With some Notes in addition to 
those of Grotius and Le Clerc :—/lustra- 
tions of the most Remarkable Scenes in Scot- 
iand, from Pictures by W. Scrore, Esq. 
r. L. S. in Numbers, at One Guinea each: 
—The Works of SALuust, translated by the 
late ArtTHuR Murpuy, Esq. :—SHuck- 
rorn’s Sacred and Profane History of the 
World connected with the Creation and Fall 
af Man ; anew edition, revised and cor- 
rected by the Rev. Anam CvLarkgs, in 3 
vols. 8vo. with Maps: —Also PripEavux’s 
Connections of the Old and New Testament, 
printed uniformly with Shuckford ; in 4 
vols. ; with the Life of the duthor now first 
prefixed, which contains his answer to the 
objections against some parts of his Con- 
nection ; with Maps and a Portrait :— 
A Historical Account of the Charter House ; 
compiled from Original Documents, and 
the Works of Herne and Beareroft ; in 2 
vols. 8vo. price Il. 1s, : 

The following Advertisement has ap- 
peared in the We have 
been informed that the munificent Testator 
was a Cleregyman, we believe of the Scotch 
Church, of the name of Burnct, and a re- 
tative of the celebrated Bishop Burnet. 
Having been himself deeply infected with 
infidel principles, when recovered from 
them he resolved on this method of perpe- 
tual counteraction of these principles : for 
we understand that the sums now effered 
as premiums are not the principal sum left 
hy the Testator, but an accumulation of 
ynterest of that sum ; and that the premi- 
ams are to be repeated so often as the in- 
terest of the said principal sum shall have 
accumulated to the same amount of six- 
teen Hundred Pounds. 

‘“ Literary Premiums.—A Gentleman 
deceased, has bequeathed a Sum not less 
than Twelve Hundred Pounds, to be paid 
to the person who shall write and lay be- 
fore the judges, to be appointed as after- 
mentioned, a Treatise, 


Pabhe Papers. 


which shall by 
them be determined to have the most me- 
rit, upon the following subjects, as ex- 
pressedin his will, viz. The evidence that 
there is a being, all powerful, wise, and 
gzaod, by whom every thing exists ; and 
particularly, to obviate difficulties regard- 
ing the wisdom and goodness of the Deity ; 
and this, in the first place, froin consider. 
ations independent of written Revelation ; 
and, in the second place, from the Revela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus; and from the whole, 
to point out the inferences most necessary 
for, aud useful to, mankind.” 


‘¢ ‘Y'o the person who shal! write and lay 
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before the said judges, a treatise on the 
subjects above-mentioned, which shal! be 
found by them next in merit to the former, 
the testator further bequeaths a sum not 
less than Four Hundred Pounds, after de. 
ducting therefrom the expence of printing 
and binding, or purchasing, three hundred 
printed copies of each of the said trea. 
tises. 

** The ministers of the Established Churck 
of Aberdeen, the principals and professors 
of King’s and Marischal Colleges of Aber- 
deen, and the treasurer of the testator, are 
appointed to nominate and make choice of 
three judges, who are to decide agreeably 
to certain rules prescribed in the deed of 
settlement, upon the comparative merits 
of such treatises as shali be laid before 
them, 

‘¢ The time allowed by the testator for 
the composition of these treatises extends 
to the Ist of January, 15145 and his trus- 
tces do now intimate, in compliance with 
his appointment, that those who shall be- 
come competitors for the said prizes, must 
transmit their treatises to AlexanderGalen, 
[isq. Merchant in Aberdeen, in time to be 
with him on or before the said Ist day of 
January, 1814, as none can be received 
after that date ; and they must be sent 
free of allexpence to the trustees. 

‘* The judges will then, without delay, 
proceed to examine and decide upon the 
comparative merits of such treatises as 
shall be laid before them ; and the trus- 
tees will, at the first term of Whitsunday, 
after the determination of the judges, pay 
the preiniums to the successful Candidates, 
agreeably to the will of the testator. 

** As it tends mueh to an impartial de- 
cision, that the naines of the authors sbould 
be concealed from the judges, the trustees 
request that the treatises may not be exhi- 
bited in the hand-writing of their respec- 
tive authors, or have their names annexed 
to them. Each treatise must be distin- 
guished by a peculiar motto ; this motto 
must be written on the outside of a sealed 
letter, containing the author’s name and 
his address, and sent along with his per- 
formance. The names of the successful 
candidates only shall be known by open- 
ing their letters. The other letters shall 
be destroyed unopened. The writers of 
the unsuccessful treatises may afterwards 
recover their copies, by applying to Mr. 
Galen, and by mentioning only the motte, 
which they may have assumed. 

‘* Letters addressed as above (post paid) 
will meet with attention.” 

The following are the questions for the 
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Bachelors’ Prize Exercises, in Latin prose, 
st Cambridge, this year :— 

For the Senior Bachelors: Utrum mores 
cigium emendet an corrumpat commercium? 

For the Middle Bachelors: Utrum Uteris 
prosil librorum quantum nunc est edilorum 
6opia ? 

The Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge and Church Union, in the 
Diocese of St. David’s, has offered the fol- 
lowing premiums for 1807, 1. For the 
best summary history of the Church of 
England, aud of the sects which have sepa- 
rated from it; with an account of the pre- 
tended grounds of their separation, and 
gistinct but short replies to each :—pre- 
mium, ten guineas. 2, For the best dis- 
sertation on the Pelagian Heresy, and the 

2efutation of it by St. David at Llandewr 
Bresi: — premium, ten guineas. The 
pieces must be delivered in to the Rev. 
Mr. Barker, Vicarage, Carmarthen, on or 
before May 1, 1807; with the name of 
the writers inserted in a sealed paper, 
marked on the outside with a motto pre- 
fixed to the piece. 

The London booksellers are engaged in 
bringing out a new edition of the /rans/a- 
tion of Crckro’s Works, which will be sold 
both collectively and separately. 

Mr. Prince Hoare has undertaken to 
eonduct a periodical work, to be entitled, 
The Artist, consisting of a series of essays 
on various subjects of science and art ; 
written by men of acknowledged profes- 
sional ability, on topics relative to their 
respective studies, and by other persons 
peculiarly conversant with these subjects. 
Each essay is to bear the name of the wri- 
ter; and a number is to appear every Sa- 
turday. 

A Catalogue Raisonnée of the very exten- 
sive and valuable collection of books de- 
posited in the British Museum, is now in 
eoutemplation. 

Mr. PInKERTON is preparing for the 
press A news Modern Atlas. Ut is supposed 
that the whole expence of this Atlas, exe- 
euted in a more capital style than has 

ever before been attempted, may be about 
twenty or twenty-five guineas; and it is 
proposed that it shall be pwblished in 
numbers, each containing three or four 
sheets. {twill be engraved with such pre- 
¢ision and beauty, as torenderit a national 
and perpetual monument, worthy of the 
first commercial country in the world, and 
from whose exertions and enterprize have 
@lisen the most recent and important dis- 
Coveries ; and willalso form, like the works 


of D’Anville, a complete record of the 
state of science at the time of publication. 

In a short time will be published, ia 
qnarto, No. 1. of The British Gallery of 
Pictures: in two series: — The first con- 
taining a description of the cabinets and 
galleries of pictures in Great Britain, em- 
bellished with engravings on a small scale, 
The second containing a history of paint- 
ing and its professors, embellished with 
specimens from the works of the must ce- 
lebrated masters. Yhe historical and de- 
scriptive part by Wittiam YounG O17- 
Ley, Esq. ‘The envravings by Mr. P.W 


* 
‘ 


Tomkins, historical engraver to her Ma- 
jesty,who has the management of the exe- 
cutive part of the work, and other eminent 
engravers. ‘The whole under the superin- 
tendance of Henry TresHam, Esq. R. AL 
fiach series will consist of about 50 num- 
bers. The numbers will be of three descrip- 
tions: the first will be printed on elephant 
paper, price 15s. each; the second om 
atlas paper, price one guinea aud a half; 
the third also on atlas paper, with the prints 
coloured, price three guineas each. 

An institution, on the plan of the Royat 
and London Institutions, but somewhat 
more extended, is about to be establishca 
at Cork, under the patronage of the Lord 
Lieutenant. To the kctures, laboratory, 
reading roums, aad library of those institu- 
tions, it is proposed to add a store for the 
most approved implemeuts of husbandry, 
&e.; and a botanical garden, the objects 
of which will be chiefly agricultural, 

A society, bearing the name of Tuz 
Frienps or ForerGnerks 1n DIsrRess, 
has been recently formed in the metropolis. 
The design of this institution is to adimini- 
ster relief, without distinction of profession, 
country, or religion, to such indigeut and 
distressed stranvers as are not entitled ta 
parochial relief: or who, baving obtaineda 
settlement in this country, may have a le- 
gal claim to only a bare subsistence. 

The following curious STATISTICAL 
CALCULATIONS have lately appeared. ‘I'he 
average advance of labour, rent, parish- 
rates, artisaus wages, and manure, between 
1790 and 1804, is stated to be, iu England, 
92 per cent.; and, in Scotland, 70 pee 
cent. 

The following averages, lately published 
by the Board of Agriculture, shew the 
number of Cattle and Sheep annually sold 
in Smithfield : 


Cattle. Sheep. 
1732 to 1 740......83,906......: 564,650 
1741...1749......74,194......559, 899 
1750, ..1758...+0.75,391......623,092 


ise 
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Cattle. Sheep. 
1767 sooedh bene 
ATT. cco 36% so code 1,000 
..1785 soocedOe 7) ae 
H...1794,. “lees —— 707,456 

The weight of cattle, &c. about a cen- 
tury since, compared with that of the pre- 
sent time. 
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In pons 
Oxen.........1bs. 37 
Calves..... seneaes > 
Sheep 
Lambs....... oe 

So that Smithfield Market has, principally 
within 50 years, doubled the weight of 
flesh sold in it. 

The number of Horses for which duty is 
paid, is 1,178,000. Their annual 
sumption of food, reckoned by the pro- 
duce of acres, is 


In 1800. 
... 800 


Cole} 


Acres. 
1,600,000 
150,000 
,800,000 
221,050,090 


Acres each. 

900,000 Pleasure Horses...5... 
30,000 Cavalry... sccceeees Dave 
3,200,000 Husbandry .. ......4...4 
330,000 Colts, Mares, &e. 3 


7,000,000 
The number of acres of land necessary 
to subsist 8,000,000 of people in England, 
according to the present mode of living, is 
estimated as follows— 
For Bread Corn ......0-: 3,000,600 
For Barley ....... wees 1,500,000 
For Potatoes, &c... — 500,000 
For Grass Land, for Meat, &c..12,000,000 
For do. for Datry ......-eeeeeeeeeee 4,000,000 


21,000,000 
Supposing other consumers to require 
4,000,000 of acres, this makes 26,000,000: 
which is about the quantity of land actually 
in cultivation. 


*seeeeeee 


FRANCE. 


M. Francots Hus, one of the atten- 
dants of the late King of France, who, after 
the 10th of Annet, was selected by his 
Majesty to remain with the Royal gs 
has a new work in the press, entitled, Zhe 
last Years of the Reign and Life of Louis the 
Sartee - 

M. LABAUME has translated the 
Asiatic "9 searches into French, in two vols. 
4to.; with engravings; and many notes, 
in which he has been assisted by several 
eminent French literati. 

The Institute has printed a volume of 
Men noirs presented to that Body by Learned 
Foreigners, on the Mathematical and Phy- 

ee speleaene: in continuation of the 11 
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volumes which appeared from 1775 to 173; 
under the care of M. Fowcry, perpetuar 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences. 
By an impertal decree there has been 
established at Rouen, in Normandy, under 
the direction of M. Laumonier, a selyoo} 
destined for teaching the art of model] 
anatomical preparations in wax. Six pu- 
pils, sufficiently skilled in anatomica| 
science and inthe art of modelling, will be 
attached to this school, on the nomination 
of the Minister of the Interior. They are 


not to remain therein longer than three 
years. 


ing 


ITALY. 


The Abbate Sesrini has undertaken ty 
compile a complete System of Geographical 
Numismatics, in twelve folio volumes. It 
will contain a description of the most in. 
teresting coins and medals of antiquity, 
and of all the cabincts of medals in Europe, 
both public and private, of which the autho: 
can obtain the particulars. 


HOLLAND. 


The Director General of Justice and 
Mlice, in this kingdom, is instructed to 
maintain the liberty of the press ;” but is 
also charged to take care that no writings 
are published or sold, which have not th: 
name of the printer and publisher. A par- 
ticular officer has the special oversight of 
all journals and periodical works. Of each 
work published in the kingdom, one copy 
must be sent to the Director, and two te 
the Royal Library. 


Nine answers have been received to the 
following prize question of the Amsterdam 
Society for the Advancement of Religious 
Knowledge :—** How comes it, that, in our 
dark and sorrowful times, 
so creat; 


insensibility is 
and a sufficient attention to the 
dispensations and judgments of God is so 
little observable? And what are the bes 
means, and most applicable, to prevent the 
spreading of this insensibility :’ M.C.A 
Van der Broeck, preacher at Oud Berger- 
land, has obtained the prize. 


DENMARK. 


M. HAm™MeErR, Councillor of Jurispru- 
dence, has bequeathed to the Norwegian 
Socicty of Sciences of Copenhagen, the 
sum of 20,000 Danish crowns, a valuable 
library of printed and MS. books, and 2 
nuseum of natural history. The interest 
of the sum bequeathed is to be employed 
in promoting a knowledge of the natura! 
history of Norway. 











SW EDEN. 
, subscription has been set on foot in 
swedish province of Smaland, where 
was born, tn order to erect a 
ument to that great botanist. 
RUSSIA. 
\f. LABENSKY, superintendant of the 
| ‘the Hermitage, at St. Peters- 
mutends to publish, by subscription, 
wn of the Gallery of Paintings in that 
Eech number, price ten roubles, 
tain fifteen engravings, in quarto, 
. explanations in Russian and French, 
»o published every four months. The 
work will consist of fifteen parts, 
4 be finished tn five years. 

The Emperor has recently published an 
Vase onthe subject of commerce. In order 
toe ve more consideration and distinction to 
commercial pursuits, the Ukase recom- 
mends the establishment of commercial 
companies, and allows the nobility to be- 
me members of the first and second 
jassesof merchants; it being the anxious 
sh of the Emperor, to draw closer the 
tes hetween these two descriptions of his 


A 


subjects. Wholesale merchants may even 

‘ire to the first offices of the state, and 
ys the privilege of appearing at court. 
Measures are also to be taken to preserve 
and perpetuate the names of the most 
eiinent merchants, and to transmit them 
with distinetion to posterity. 

INDIA. 
There have been vaccinated in India, it 


° 9 


-said, between Sept. 1, 1802, and April 
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30, 1804, no less than 145,840 persons. 
The Rajah of Tanjore is a zealous supporter 
of vaccination: and the Divan of Travau- 
core has submitted to this process. Among 
those vaccinated were, Brahmins 4,141; 
Malabers 41,806; Mohammedans 10,926. 


NORTH AMERICAS. 


In the Statistic Tables of the United 
States, published in 1805, by M. Blodget, 
the progress of population, commerce, and 
industry is thus stated: 

Number of inhabi- 

tants, including 774, 1805. 

Slaves ............ 2,486,000 6,280,000 
Capable of bearing 


SPUD ceicccdbane cis 421,300 1,100,000 


PE scuditddedistes 13,000 60,000 
Value of goods ex- 

ported, in pias- 

ere .» 6,100,000 95,566,011 
Average price of 

day labour....... 6d. 15d. 
Average price ofa 

bushel of wheat 12d, Q6d. 
Expences, civil list, 

and incidents, in 

| ee 400,458 604,795 


Estimated quanti- 

ty of circulating 

coin, in piastres 4,000,000 18,000,000 
Bank securities in 

circulation, pi- 


ASUVES.......e0000 2,000,000 15,000,000 


Number of Banks 3 rel 
Funded Debt in 
1184 ...scceceess 72,237,301 97,232,000 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOCY,. 


, New Testament, or the New Covenant 
according to Luke, Paul, and Joho. 8s, 6d. 

rhe Monthly Repository of ‘Theology 
and General Literature. Vol. I. 12s. 6d. 

A Sermon occasioued by the Decease of 
the Rey. Thomas Towle, B. D. on De- 
suber 2, preached at Aldermanbury Pos- 
‘ern, Dec, 14, 1806, ls. 6d, 

The Evidences of the Christian Religion, 
uy the Right Hon. Joseph Addison, 

Lectures delivered in the Parish Church 
of Wakefield, in the Year 1802, on that 
part of the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land contained in the Morning Prayer, by 
Thomas Rogers, M. A. 4 vols. 24s. boards. 

A Summary View of the Evidence and 
Curist. Opserv. No. 63. 


Practical Importance of the Christian Re- 
velation, in a Series of Discourses address-~ 
ed to Young Persons, by Thoinas Belsham 
Svo. 4s. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Experimental Farmer, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Fabulous Histories, designed for the In- 
struction of Children respecting their 
Treatment of Auimals. By Mrs. Trimmer, 
2 vols. with plates, 6s. 

The Cabinet of Arts; being a new and 
universal Drawing Book. No. I. Ls. 6d. te 
be completed in thirty numbers, 

New Reports of Cases, including Trinity 
and Michaelmas Terms, 1805. By [. bk. 
Bosanquet and C. Fuller, Esgrs. Vol. 
part i. 7s. 6d. 

Cec 
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A Dictionary of the Law of Scotland, in- 
tended for the Use of the Public at large, 
well as of the Profession. By R. Bell. 
Vol. i. 12s, 

General Wasbington’s Fac-simile Let- 
ters toSiv John Sinclair, Small 4to. 25s. 
boards. 

A Priest to the Temple ; or, the Coun- 
try Parsun’s Character and Rule of Holy 
Life. By Herbert. 8vo. 4s. 6d. beards. 

*R i and Exercises of Holy Living. 
By 3 J. Vere. ID. D. Ts. boards. 
Literature and 
Books. By W. Beloe. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Indigence ; exhibiting a 
View of the different Ranks of Society in 
inzland and Wales, with Estimates of the 
average Income of each Class, and the 
National Resources arising annually from 
Productive Labour. By P. Colquhoun, Esq. 
Ts. Od. 

A Methodical Distribution of the Mineral 
Kinedom into Classes, Orders, Geyus, Spe- 
cies and Varieties. By D.C. Clarke, LL.D. 
1}. Is. 

A Collection of tmportant Reports and 
Papers on the Navigation and Trade of 
Great Britain and lreland, and the British 
Colonics in the West Indies and Ameri- 
ea; with Tables, &e. &e. 8vo. 14s. boards, 

Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Ilon. George Canning, in the House of 
Commons, the Sth of January, on the 
Conduct of the late with 
France. @s. 6d. 

A Letter to W. Manning, Esq. M. P.on 


the rapid and progressive 


Anecdotes of scarce 


boards, 


Negociation 


Depreciation of 
Vest India Property. By 
bq. ls, 6d. 


C. Bosanguet, 


Religious Intelligence... Dist resses in Germany. 


Speech on the Budget; 
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A full Report of Lord Henry Pe 


re -Ity’s 
With an accurate 
Detail of the New Plan of Finance. the ne. 
cessary Tables of Calculation for its [)) 
tration, &c. &e. 

Lord Henry Petty’s Speech on the State 
of the Public Accounts. Is. 

The Dangers of the Country. By the 
Author of ** War in Disguise.’’ 

Mr. Whitbread’s Speech in the House of 


US- 


Commons, Monday, Jan. 5, 1807, 
A Letter on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. By W. Wilberforce, Esq. 6s. 


Advantages of Russia in the present 
Contest with France ; with a Description 
of the Cossacks. 2s. 6d, 

The Statement of the Plan of Finance 
proposed this Season in Parliament by Ad. 
ministration; with Tables, &c. 58, 

Suggestions for Counteracting any inju- 
rious Tccts upon the Population of the 
British Vest India Colonies from the Abo- 
lition of the S!ave Trade. By R.'T. Far- 
quhar, Esq. 

A Tour to Sheeraz, by a Route of Kaz 
roon and Feerozalad ; with various Re- 
marks on the Manners, Customs, &c. of the 
Persians. By Edward Scott Waring, Esq 
ofthe Bengal Civil Establishment. 4to. 25s, 
fine, 50s. boards. 

An Essay on Baptism, in which it is at- 
tempted to be proved, that Baptism ad- 
ministered by sprinkling or pouring is a 
scriptural Mode, and that the Infant O- 
spring of believing Parents are proper Sub- 
jects of this Ordinance. By the Rev. Da- 
niel Tycrman, 12ino. boards 2s. or sewed, 

ls, Od. 
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DiSTRESSLS IN GERMANY, 


do the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Savoy, Strand, 
SIR, March, 1+, 1807. 
My feeble pen cannot express how 
much gratitude I feel, both eka 
you and all those worthy ministe 
and friends, who, called upon * 
your communications in the Chris- 
tian Observer, have so kindly come 
forward tothe reliefoftheir distressed 
fellow Christians in Germany, Could 
they have witnessed but an hun- 
dredth part of the emotions of asto- 
nishment, joy, gratitude, love, ex- 
cited by those gifts in the bosons of 








TOUS INTELLIGENCE 


cree 


so many relieved families and indi- 

viduals; could they have heard 
their fervent prayers sent up ta 
heaven in behalf of their benefac- 
tors, they would feel sonaaiiein 
more than amply rew arded, Some 
of the beneficial effects produc ed 
you will find alluded to in a letter 
from Mr. Kies ling, and also in the 
sixth Report of the Com mittce for 
relieving the distressed Inhabitants 
of Germany. But the latter wil! 
also convince you, that the distress, 
though diminished in some places, 
has most amply increase sd jm many 
others by the ravages s of the present 
war, If it is not asking too mucl 























i 
the C ommittee would feel exceed- 
‘agly oblige d to you by the inserting 
come of! hose ac counts, and by encoue 
raging Your benevolent readers to 
ame further exertions. Permit me 
1) add, that IT should not have 
| 


roubled you any more with this 


! 
ti ad 


subject, were it not for thee mergen- 
me oO; tie case, and lor the confident 

se that the <£.20,000 sent from 
I land to Germany, are not thrown 
gvay, but wil bear a rich interest 
» your still prosperous and eimi- 
nontly favoured country. 

lam with re spect au d Christian 
aiiection, 

Yours, &e. 
CH. F. A. STEINKOPFF. 


ho Prac of M4 Letier from Mr. Kiesling, G@ Il- 


spectable Merchant in Neremberg. 


«“Tielp me to extol, praise, and adore 
the Lord for all the proofs of His love and 
eyacey Which He has again so bountifully 
shewn tome on my journey into Upper 
Austria. I was often prompted to cry out 
with Peter: Lord, I am a sinful man, [am 
not worthy of such demonstrations of Thy 
grace, depart from me and bestow them 
upon others more deserving of them than I 
am. 

“The severe afflictions occasioned by 
the war have brought many to a better 
knowledge of themselves, and I was ena- 
bied on ny journey into Austria aud Sty- 
ria, to speak here aud there a word in sea- 
sun. Thad every where to hear leng ac- 
counts of what the inhabitants, both rich 
aud poor, had suffered upon the invasion of 
the country by the enemy’s armies, of the 
terror, damage, and losses, which they had 
uudergone; and, at length, when they had 
unvosomed themselves to me, | always di- 
rected them to that Lord in whese hands 
alone are peace and war, and who, what- 
ever He does or suilers to be done, never 
fuils to bring toa glorieus issue. When, fi- 
haiiy,] added: Our sins have merited these 
chastisements ; 

ive we wandered from the Lord! Should 
ve not sutier ourse'ves to be brought by 
these severe judgments to recolicetion and 
fo turn again unto Him? most of them 
heard me with attention and approbation, 
When children of God come to me, with 
What joy and gratitude did they expatiate 
wpon the wonderful preservation and pro- 
‘ction which they had experienced trom 
“¢ Lord amidst the most formidable ar- 


how often and how widely 
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mies; upon the strength which they had re- 
ceived to bear their losses with patience ; 
and the consolations which had been 
granted to their afflicted souls under the 
distwesses of the war. 

**And now to complete my joy, I was en- 
trusted by a society of philanthropic Chris- 
tians in London, with the distribution of a 
large parg of the liberal contribution they 
had raised for the relief of those countries 
Which had suffered so dreadfully by the 
war, famine, billetting, rapiue, and plun- 
der, This Laccordingly performed under a 
consciousness of my weakness and un- 
worthiness ; and I saw, heard, and felt, 
What blessed emotions were excited by 
these benefactions, demonstrations of love 
and relict from the Lord, in the hearts of 
the poor afflicted sufferers who received 
them, These were festival days to me; 
these were excellent opportunities for me 
to extol and magnify the love of our 
adorable Lord and Saviour ; and in order 
that the persons who had been made so 
happy, might not soon forget the benefits 
they had received, I gave to each of them, 
together with the donation, a printed verse 
expressive of thanksgiving, which they re- 
ceived with pleasure, and thus I continued 
to pray, that the gracious purposes of Gad 
our Saviour in this extraordinary gift ot 
love from our benefactors in London, might 
be attained, as formerly among the Corin. 
thians, and thatevery oue who had recciv- 
ed ashare of it mightadd ; Put thenks be fo 
God for His unspeakable gifi.” 


JS 
=4, 


The Committee for relieving the 
distresscs on the Continent, in their 
sixth Report, state, that all their re- 
mittances, to the amountof.20,000, 
had safely reached the places of 
their destination, and that they have 
already received satisfactory and 
minute accounts of the actual dis- 
tribution of this sum, and ofthe be- 
neficial eflects resulting froim it. 
They add, “ that they still have safe 
anc “confidential channels of com- 
munication on the Co. tinent ; and 
they are anxious to pour some balm 
of consolation into the deep wounds 
which have so lately been inflicted 
upon many families. In consequence 

of the overwhelming progress of the 
vast armies that have lately desolat- 
ed Germany, multitudes have lost 
their all; and through the late de- 
structive batiles, many tears must 
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flow from multitudes of he Ipless of our distress we had still Preneh 4, 

‘ . _o ambmernel at _— } ve : a 
widows and fatherless children ; if quartered upon us, and the sufferings ¢ 
manity before our eyes, 
thing is lost '” 


>] 

a few of them can be dried up, and 
the sorrows of a few be alleviated, 
by the kind hand of British Bene- 
volence, the gratetul pleasure will 
amply reward the exertions made 
in behalf of the distressed.” 

We procecd to extract a few pas- 
saces from the letters annexed to 
this Report. 





Extract of a Letter from Mr. », (Gd. D3; 
1805, / of Erferth. 

“The last eizht davs have been days of 
horror, and all the business of lite is still at 
astand. We must live upon our terrors. 
We know not how to raise the contribu. 
tions, requisitions, &c. demanded of us,— 
100,000 florins in meney, 12,000 bushels 
of rve and wheat, 16,000 bushels of oats, 
2,200 beds, &c. From such exactions the 
town and country will not be able to reco- 
ver for many years. But this is not the 
worst. Weanar, Jema, Builtstadt, Greussen, 
Se. have been plundered clean out; in these 
towns | have almost all my outstanding 
debts. My mother-in-law and Crother- 
i-law have been plundered of every thing: 
they had not even left wherewith to cover them- 
selves; so that my wife and I were obliged 
to send them what we could spare of cur. 
clothes. The damage which has been 
done ts inealeul. ble. These are strokes 
from whichI shall never be able to recover 
myself as lone as I live. Not only what I 
had in actual possession, but aiso what | 


had in reversion,—all is lost!” 


Lxtract of a Letter from Air. ——, of Veimar, 
dalea Oct. 24, 1806. 

‘We are now, alas! almost all of us re- 
duced to beggary. The l4th of October 
was a day of horror to me and my poor 
fellow-citizens. We were almost totally 
ruined by the Prassians and Saxons, then 
by the —-——-._ Murder, fire, and pillage 
drove us out of our habitations. T spent 
two days and nights with my wife and four 
children in the open air, while my house 
was plundering. Dear friend, excuse me 
writing you the details till l shall have be- 
come somewhat more tranquil ; for at pre- 
sent my eves are never dry, and 1 am too 
much busied about the wreck of my pro- 
perty thatis stillleft me. God be praised, 
not only for supporting us under the suffer- 
ings with which he bas pleased to aftlict 
us, but also for his preserving me and my 
family in health. He wil certainly also 
vive us his further aid. in the extremity 
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BE ri roct of Qo | eT fey fron 


lo 4 i@ Comymiitee. 
Gracebili im tie!and, of 


scribes transactions in ¢ 


and theretore some parts of it r 


of our Church reside, ) 
lowing buildings 


house, warden’s house, 


seer, warden, 


sanie 


trality for their country. 
particularly in the town.” 
Is the capital of the county of that name. 
The brethren have here a small congrez4 


tion, and their pri 





In shoy 
, PR, 2. Mr. L > 
“ Yesterday I received a letter froy 


enclosing one from one of 


Deumark, 


to his 


‘ hich | 


as it 


ub OW 


abe 


unintelligibic, T must biiedy inform yy 
that a settiement ofthe Moravian Brethren 
(that is, a place where none but memb¢ 
consists of th 
the chapel, minister's 
single brethren’ 
house, (in which various trades are cary 
on under the lnspection of a warden an 
foremen, the latter generally called 
ters; aud coutaining, besides the dwelling. 
rooms, a chapel for morning and evening 
service, adormitory, dining-hall, and sepa- 
rate rooms for the muintster, warden, and 
masters ;) single sister’s house, with the 
same regulations, (and rooms for the over- 
&c.) and private family- 
houses, generally built very regularly in 
streets, surrounding a square. 
ng-house for strangers isa 
ed by a person, responsible to the warden. 
This may be sufficient to explain the pecu- 
liar terms in the letter. 

**We were long in the most dreadful 
suspense regarding our poor Congregations 
in Germany, till at length we received ac- 
counts truly distressing. 
(near Gotha) bad, before the battle of Jena, 
at different times, gre: t uumb« 
sians quartered upon its inhabitants, who 
very well. 
brethren’s house alone had S00 men, and 
for three days runuing, several thousands 
were provided for by the families ata great 
expence, But all this was trifling compared 
with what Ebersdorf bad to sutier,”—[Va- 
rious particulars, concerning the distiesses 
of Ebersdorf, are omitted in this extract. 

‘© Gnadau and Barby, (in Saxony) were 
treated much in the 
Saxon General Zetschwitz had retreated 
with about 6000 men to Barby: the Freueh 
followed him in a few days, and took pos- 
session, after the Saxons had obtained neu- 
They plundered 


(N. B. Barby 


wipal school, called the 





Cill 


An inn aud 


Iso conducts 





Neniietende: 


manner. 





~ 


a — 7 
J» Vin} 
Padagogium, here youth are picpared 


for college education.) ‘ Many biethren 


. pactla eae 
Jost tue au. lu the castle, a number of 
\. . > “+ 

tall flicers lo ged, Murat, Duke ot Berg, 
oti t » : 

o ts 

Bernadotte, and othe:s. Some  solaers 

ee ' ' . . ao elas 
} d be gui to prinaet , a house agjalning 


the Peeuawog’um, and had even | ‘netrated 


~eothe kitchen; when sore officers, on 
th repeated entreaties of the minsters 
wife, hastened thither, drove them «Wey, 


niaced two Men as a guard in i, who 
‘ 

wth the 
Near the church a house was set 


anu 
dined an” supped Several Gays 
tutors. 
on fire Dy the French soldicrs, in order to 
piu der the more secure.y during the con- 
Qacration. Toe youth of the Padagogium 
rende most essential service to the town, 
by assistinz at the fire: al! the other peo- 
ple were put mn requisition by the French 
‘9 assist at the ferries. Till the surrender 
of Magdeburg, Barby had no rest. 

e At Gnadau, 1000 dragoons were quar- 
tered upou our people fora day and a night. 
The single brethren’s house bad 400 nen, 
and a great number of officers. By a pe- 
culiar providence of God, the single sister's 
house was leit unmolested, and no privates 
lodged init. The family houses had twenty, 
ixnty Men quartered up- 
on themswho demauded every thing, par- 


hirty, and some s&s 


ticuarly wine, In the single brethren’s 
house, the master’s rooms were fitted up 
for the officers ; but thinking them too sinall 
of the 


immediately demanded something to ear. 


they took POsse SobOQdt} ¢ Lapel, and 


No time was lost in providing thetr meal, 
but it was scarcely ready, before a crowd 
of privates rushed inta the kitchen, and 
snatebed from the ceok the foud prepared 
for the officers. These, to whom com- 
plaints were made, seemed to be accus- 
tomed to such scenes, and without any 
lito the kit- 


ehen, and having demanded the materials 


ceremony Went themselves 
requisite, began to cook for themselves, 
They then made a hearty meal, and emp- 
tied all the bott.es they get. The 
privates had discovered the 
cellar coor, and began to carry off ail it 
Notice 


ers, they ine 


could 


meauwhile 


contained, especially the wine. 
hav ng been given to the offi 
steutly drove the men off, and ordered all 
the wine to be carried isto the Chapel undec 
their own protection, Alter dinver, they 
brethren with the wine, 


° , ° | ° ee } e 
went into the kitchen, ordered a 


Joaded several 
large 
boiler to be scoured quite clean, emptied 
the wine into it, threw in two loaves of 
$ugar, and a good quantity of cinnamon, 
and made very good negus with which they 


* ° Lb.» Ps | ne . } +) h 
treated the soldiers, the brotirea, anc Who- 
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ever was present, most liberally during 
the might, making the brethren perform 
Some 


with card-pilaying, 


waiters’ duty. amused themselves 
ordered their 
beds to be carried into the master’s room, 
and threw themisclves into the 
best beds in the dormitory. This night 
cost the least £100. 
‘Tbe number of troops beim too great le 


ot h¢ Vs 


numbers 


’ 


single bretiuren at 
“i 
find reom in the houses, multitudes en- 
camped around the settlement and in the 
squire. Lvery where great fires were 
kindled, at which they cooked and warmed 
themsclves, Itis a wonder, that the whole 
place was not Durnt to the ground, tor they 
used no precaution whatever, but both here 
and at Ebersdorf, made ¢: eat fires in barns 
and sheds, and in every outhouse. At 
Gnadau, besides their requisitions, they 
laid hoid of every thing they could carry 
away, fowls, geese, pigs, garcenstuff, all 
was carried off and bireught to their fires 
for immediate use. Hay and foraze were 
demanded in great quantities, At Doeben, 
(a large farm, belonging tou Gnadau,) nota 
bushel of oats was left. Several families 
were completely plundered. At Doeben 
they seized about !00 dollars, in ready 
money; at least sixteen horses, all the 
linen and clothes of the farmer, &e. were 
tuken away. His poor wife was obliged to 
help them to pack up her own clothes. The 
farmer ran away, to escape out of their 
hands, as they were attempting to pull off 
his The watches were picked out 
of the people’s pockets. The brewer fled 


OG 


boots. 


to Gnadau, but on the 
pulled off bis back, 


his 
this, Gnadau 
had to suficr from other troops, Cuartered 
upon them in great numbers. Leture the 
French came, 400 Saxon bhussars 


r coat was 
\ ft er 


were 
quartered upon them, but they behaved 
very well. Inthe above-mentioned night, 
while the French were raging in the settle. 
ment, the single sisters were all standing, 
with their bundles of clothes under their 
arms, ready to fly into the frelds in ense 
the soldicrs had forcibly entered into their 
house. But through a wonderful provie 
God, they sutured nothing but 
the fright*®*. At Barby, a schoolinaster had 


dence oat 





* “In another account it is stated. that 


some of the tioops were to have occupied 
th.e sister’s house: but at length an officer 
aud an army poysician were stationed 
there jor their protection, who served them 
as them guardian angels, The soldiers, how- 
ever, entered the sisters’ farm-yas 


P ; Cave 
P ”n > —_— Ya,. } 
ried avycy te k rh ) 


ae 
aia 


hog wen? 
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the misfortune to get the ill will of the men 
quartered upon him, by setting before them 
2 dish of pruin-jam, without meat (he hav- 
mg none.) They danbed him all over 
with it, and foreed him as long as they 
were there to go about with his face and 
head covered with it. I might fill whole 
sheets with the detail of their wanton 
At Newsalz (a Silesian settle- 
ment) great numbers of Bavarian troops 
marched through, under Jerome Bonaparte, 
who were than the French, 
The warehouses for cloth, and all the cel- 
lars were competely emptied, and great 
numbers of houses entiely plundered, 
They brought their horses into the houses, 
and keptthers there: 800 dollars in money 
were demanded: at 
them protection, 

‘¢ At Niesky were also Bavarian troops, 
(Niesky is in Upper Lusatia,) Herrnhut 
had as yet entirely escaped, but how Gna- 
denfrey (in Silesia) fares, we know not, 
Dec. 9, they were still quiet, and provisions 
moderate. In Saxony the famine and 
misery are extreme, ‘The inhabitants are 
ready to despair. Weimar, Halle, Jena, 
and many other towns and villages, have 
been nearly destroyed. The field of bat- 
tle, near Jena, is said to exhibit a dreadful 
scene. Some of the othcers, who were 
present, describe it as mostawtul, Twelve 
days after the battle the corpses still lay 
uninterred. Many wounded, who had 
their bread-sack and water-canteen with 
them, lay alive in excessive torments, 


excesses. 


even Worse 


last Jerome gave 


among the dead, on the 12th day.” Thus 
far our correspondent, 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. ———, at 


E bersdo rf, 


‘£ On the 8th of October, 1806, towards 


noon, the Prussian and Saxon divisions of 


troops here and in Lobenstein began their 
retreat, taking their route towards Saal- 
burg. Soon after, the foremost French 
hussars arrived, and galloped with their 
pistols in their hands through the place, 
These were soon followed by others, the 
numbers continually Increasing; so that 
from four o’clock in the afterioon, till the 
evening of Friday the 10th, the forces ar- 
rived in uninterrupted succession, and in 
the first forty-eight hours at least 150,000 
men passsed through our place. ‘Till to- 
wards the evening of the 85th, every thing 
weut on tolerably weil, aud most of the in- 


ee ee 


about the hayloft with flambeaux, carried 
off the hay and straw, and extinguished 
their lights in the straw.” 


> . . . r . © - 
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habitants looked on from their Windows 
and doors. But towards evening the nur. 
bers of the troops crowding upon each otijey 
continually increased, and they began ty 
take up their quarters in the place, and 
encamp in the neighbourhood. The single 
brethren’s house was soon filled. In the 
frout, behind, through the garden, through 
the wood-shed, in short, wherever they 
could find an opening they entered, de. 
manding, imperiously enough, victuals aud 
drink, and fodder for their horses. From 
that time till the afternoon of Friday, the 
cook was kept employed day and night jp 
boiling and roasting; the baker was equally 
busied, and all the brethern, some in the 
house, others in the place, had to keep 
watch day and night, and attend upon the 
troops. My barn was nearly emptied of 
its contents. Upwards of seven shock of 
oats, five shock of rye, two of peas un- 
threshed, about six loads of hay, and two 
hogs; all were taken away from me with)- 
out any ceremony, and carried to the cau.p 
behind our garden, where, during the first 
and second nights, upwards of 20,000 men 
were encamped, who committed all kinds 
of excesses, Inthe house we had about 
250 men regularly quartered ; and besides 
these the generals Oudinot, De Solle, Le 
Fevre, Klein, Aubeillere, with many other 
otficers. On Thursday the 29th, the Em- 
peror Napoleon arrived here in person, and 
took up his head-quarters in the castle. 
This day and Friday were the days of the 
greatest distress and anxiety ; for the num- 
ber of troops that required to be furnished 
with victuals, drink, and quarters, was 
enormous: the march of the forces through 
the place continued day and night without 
intermission ; and besides those that were 
permanently quartered upon us, there was 
a continual succession of new comers. 
Thus, on the 9th, 250 men of the guards 
were quartered upon the single brethren’s 
house, who occupied the chapel, dining- 
hall, and partly also the dormitory, and 
most of the private rooms; besides which 
we weie obliged to furnish victuals and 
driuk for 250 of the guards to the castle. 
This was truly an intolerable burthen. 
We had, besides, on the same day to feed 
upwards of 400 menon their march through 
the place. On this day we were obliged 
to provide upwards of 700 bottles of wine. 
By these means, on the Friday, not only 
the strength of most of the inhabitants 
was exhausted, in consequence of the 
anxiety, alarm, and vexation which they 
had undergone during the preceding days 
and nights, but the provisions also were 
expended. And pow couccive, if yeu Cas 
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the distress into which the congregation 
was thrown When, on Friday, 3000 men 
were again ordered into quarters with 
hem. Hitherto they had satisfied the 
«lamorous demands of the troops, by quick- 
iy furnishing them with whatever they 
wanted, and had been fortunate enough to 
prevent the commission of any consider- 
able excesses 5 though some of the inha- 
hitants were rather roughly handled; and 
i} we had had no more provisions, we 
should have been obliged to quit our houses 
and fiy, when every thing would have been 
demolished, as appears from some melan- 
choly examples which occurred here and 
in the neighbourhood. Such was the pro- 
spect we had on Friday before us, and ma- 
ny bad already, with tears, embraced the 
resolution of leaving their housesand goods 
behind them, and removing to other places. 
Nevertheless, when the distress was at its 
greatest height, the Lord heard the fervent 
prayers of his children, and brought relief 
tu their distress. Without doubt, the vil- 
lave would have been totally ruined had 
not the reigning Countess succeeded, by 
prayers and repeated entreaties and tears, 
falling even at the feet of the Emperor, to 
soften his heart. He then promised her 
and her country pretection ; and ordered 
Kerthter, the War-minister, to give her a 
letter of safe-guard, a copy of which was 
postedup on all the principal houses. The 
troops also received orders to march to 
Schleiz; and kbersdorf received an officer 
and fifty men as a protection. But, not- 
withstanding this precaution, dreadful ex- 
cesses were committed ; all kinds of pro- 
visions, pigs, poultry, cattle, &c. were 
seized. Zhe men seized on the bread before 
it was half bake), and threw it into the dirt, 
The scarcity of food and the general mise- 
ry gre past description. The Minister had 
General Beaumont and his suite to provide 
lor, Dr. Soerensen, another General and 
nue officers, who all behaved very well. 
Brother Biey, the warden of the single 
Urethren, was invited to dinner by the Ge- 
neral Adjutant of Berthier; but he had to 
provide for it. The warehouse and apothe- 
cary’s shop were nearly emptied ofall their 
contents. ‘To every remonstrance the 
French answered, © The King of Prussia 
till pay for it!’ Inthe single sister’s house, 
however, no troops were quartered: the 
sisters were only obliged to cook, bake, and 
“ssist im washing. It was not till after a 
fortnight had elapsed, that the congrega- 
tion was enabled to meet again in the 
Chapel, when, amidst numberless tears, 
vey thanked God for his aid and preserva- 
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tion, and partook of the Holy Sacrament. 
It was indeed a most solemn meeting. 

‘ Being now able once more to re- 
spire a little more freely, we were all 
filled with thankfulness and praise to Goad, 
and are soto the present day ; for had we 
not obtained letters of protection from the 
Emperor, our place must have become a 
prey to the flames. Nevertheless we are 
still involved in heavy expences. Two 
thousand rixdollars will not suffice to re. 
pair the damage which my house has sus- 
tained ; besides which I have had a large 
quantity of commission goods plundered at 
Zeulenrode, and the whole taken away. 

‘* Such, my dear friend, is a short de- 
scription of the distresses we have en- 
countered, and the aid we have received, 
In a personal interview, [ could tell you a 
hundred times more, Hitherto, however, 
no one has suffered either in life or limb.” 


MISSION IN TARTARY. 


Tur Directors of the Edinburgh Missionary 
Society have recently received letters from 
Karass, dated in November last. One ef 
the Missionaries, Mr. Pinnerton, thus 
writes. 

‘ Tam now so much master of the Turk- 
ish language that [ have begun to write a 
tractin it, on the worth of the soul, and om 
the consideration of eternity. In commoa 
matters, I speak German as well as Eng- 
lish, and find that the acquisition of one 
language is no hindrance to the learning of 
another. 

‘‘T think Kategeray* has been much the 
better for his journey to Petersburgh. At 
present his mind is greatly perplexed re- 
specting his future prospects, and the mea- 
sures he should follow to provide for his sup- 
port. He meets with much persecution 
from his friends and others, on account of 
his religion. They seldom address him 
but by some opprobrious name, such as, 
the infidel sow, sowgerry, &c. but these 
names he hears with the greatest indifler- 
ence, and bears his persecution with wou- 
derful patience. The other Sultans have 
threatened to take his slaves from him fox 
becoming Christian. This is according te 
the Moliammedan law ; but should they 
attempt it, we hope the Russians will inter- 
fere for his protection. While he was tu 
Sarepta he was much thought of by the 
Moravian brethren, and since our retura 
here, Mr. Wigand has written to bins 





* The young Sultan who has embraced 
Christianity 
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twice, giving him his best advice. Notwith- 
staudine the barsh treatment that he meets 
with, he is not ashamed to avow himself a 
Christian, and argues with the greatest 
tiflendis, 
One day lately, as he and I were going to 


earnestness against the Tartar 
Georghievsk, we fell in with a number of 
Tartars, smong whom there was a Moham- 
medan doctor, who was eesily distingu:sh- 
ed by his white turban, We immediately 
entered into conversation with him, and 
religion soon became the subject. Katege- 
ray supported the side of Christianity with 
great boldness, and considerable ability, 
Effendi found 


toss to answer the arguments which Iate- 


and when the himself ata 
ecray ursed against the Mohammedan im- 
posture, he tried to get rid of the subject 
by a laugh; upon which Kategeray said to 
him great ‘You may 


laugh, if you please, at the words which I 


with seriousuess, 
have spoken, but unless you beheve the 
Gospel my 
against you at the last 


words will prove witnesses 
day.’ ; 

‘¢ On our way from Sarepta we came up 
with a tribe of Tartars, called the ZDvmbu- 
inks ; they had along with theman Eften- 
di who is universally esteemed the wisest of 
the Tar- 
tars. He is called the /isale Eflond: 


all the Etfendis residing among 
, ond ts 
the sane whom Mr. Brunton and J, on our 
journey through the Tartar country, tra- 
velled two days on purpose to find out. 
Having discovered where his tent was, Ka- 
tegeray and I went ene morning to pay him 
a visit. He received us very kindly, and 
with us a considerable time on 
Beiore we left him, I took 
gut a copy of our tract on the principles of 
Christianity; be 


conversed 
various topics. 
immediately began to 
read it, and alter finishing the first page, he 
[ left 
with him six copies of our tract against Mo- 
hammedism ; he promised to keep one to 
himsclf and read it, and to distribute the 
rest among the neighbouring Effendis. 

* It is not easy for those who live ina 
Christian country to conceive the wretch- 
edness and wickedness of such a people as 


said, * It was very good, very good.’ 


those amongst whom we live, particularly 
We have suiiered consi- 
derably this year in our property by their 


revberies 


the Circassians. 


; and others suffer as well as we. 


[shall give you a few instances from my 
\ y 


journa: : 

‘© October 1.-—-This nighta party of Cir- 
cassian robbers carried off four horses be- 
As 


missed, the villacers 


long ng to some Lartars tn the village. 
soon as they were 
pursued andovertook them. After a severe 


battle, in wich two ei tee robvers were 
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wounded, one of them, it is thoug 
tally, they recovered their horses. 
Circassians 


ht mor. 


The 
number, and 
were headed hy one of their chiefs — 
Oct. 2. This day a party of robbers sini 
an attack on /slom Au/, or Islam’s Villace 
and attempted to carry off some ot their 
property. ‘he villagers killed one, and 
The rest off. 
This information T had from Shellivy, who 
happened to witness a part of the ficht.— 
Oct. 3. 


were seven in 


took three prisoners. 


+ 
£0 


Last night, the son of Islam, a Tar. 
tar chief who dicd lately, was murdered by 
his awy brothers. They were his brothers 
by the father, but not by the mother, The, 
entered the young chief’s tent about mid. 
night, bound him hand and foot, and cay- 
ried him off along with his mother to a 
neighbouring wood, where they murdered 
him in her presence. 


The mother they 
have made a slave. 


Same day, about four 
in the afternoon, a party of Circassians 
rushed out of a wood, and carried off some 
of the best of our horses, in the presence of 
Abraham Werrand. Abraham ran home 
as fust as he could, and no time was lost in 
civing information to the commanding of- 
ficer, at Constantinogorskie, who immedi- 
ately sent a large party of Kosaks in quest 
ofthe robbers; but hitherto they have not 
been discovered. Such depredations as 
these the Circassians are daily committing 
on all around them, and will continue to do 
so until the Gospel take effect among them, 
or the Russians take strong and eilectual 
incasures toreduce them to subjection. 

‘* Shellivy, the Eilendi, of whom T have 
said so much in former letters, has remoy- 
ed to Islan’s Village, which is about five 
‘crsts from us. He is a man of good un- 
derstanding, and seems anxious to find out 
the truth. He told me .ately, that he 
would come and see us often, were he net 
afraid of his life. Some of the zealous Mo- 
hammedans have threatened to kill him on 
account of his attachment to us.” 

Of this Effendi, Mr. Brunton writes is 
the following terms: 

‘ Shellivy came bere yesterday, and 
conversed with me a long time. He ap- 
pears to labour under some indisposition, 
which he ascribes to anxiety of mind. 
Without shewing any inclination to dis- 
pute, he urged me to explain to him how 
Christ could be both God and man. He 


said, that one night lately in a dream, he 
thought that Jesus Christ appeared to him 
in inconecivable splendor, reproached bits 
for bis want of regard tothe New Testa- 
ment, and commanded him to value it more 
When be awoke, his 


than he had done. 
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mind was in the createst perplexity ; not- 

vipnstentis which, he soon fell asleep 

vain, and dreamed, that an apostle of 
Christ appeared to him, and reproved him 
fur the same thing, extolled the character 
4¢ Jesus, and exhorted him not to be 
roid of the people, for that God would 
nrotect him, and assist him in converting 
fe m tothe trae religion. 
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‘¢ Shelitvy had been accustomed to 
speak very reproachfully of the Apostle 
Paul, but he acknowledged that after read- 
ing a tract which I wrote lately on Paul’s 
conversion and apostleship, his sentiments 
respecting him have been completely al- 
tered. We have printed this tract, and 
copies of it are now in the hands of several! 
Effendjs around us.” 
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CHARACTER OF MR, FOX. 
(Continued from p. 142.) 
Wnhes the news of the impending 
fate of the King of France arrived 
un England, a strong sensation of 
eriet aud horror was generally ex- 


cited - and, as the British parlia- 
ment was then sitting, Mr. Fox, as 


wellas other members of opposition, 
expressed a wish to interpose, by 
means of some declaration of the 
opinion of the House, in behalf of 
the unfortunate Monarch. Mr. Fox 
remarked on thisoecasion, that cri- 
minal laws ought to be construed 
strictly, and according to the let- 
ter,and that those laws alone ought 
io be appealed to in judging an of- 
fender which were in being at the 
time of the otfence. Mr. Pitt dis- 
couraged the proposed interference, 
an the ground that the French As- 
sembly might only be the more ex- 
asperated by it; and a letter of the 
Secretary of Sta ae having been laid 
before the Parliament, in which it 
appeared that his Majesty had sig- 
nied to his minister at Paris, and 
through him to the subsisting French 
government, ‘* his solicitude for the 
personal safety of their most Chris- 
van Majesties, and for their preser- 
vation from ev ery act of violence, 
the commission of which (it was 
led) could not fail to excite sen- 
‘ments of universal indignation 
‘roughout all Kurope,” Mr. Fox 
e<pressed his coneurrence with the 
«vice of Mr. Pitt. 
The difference of opinion, how- 
“ver, between these great ri- 
‘sy on the general subject 
Christ, Onsenv. No, 63, 
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French affairs, had now risen to its 
utmost height: and the moment of 
open rupture between France and 
England evidently and rapidly ap- 


proached. ‘There are two grounds 
on which we may consider the 


French war as having been under- 
taken; that of the new doctrines 
proclaimed and propagated by the 
French ; and that of the actual ag- 
gressions made or threatened against 
us and our allies by means of the 
French arms, aggressions tending 
to the support of “the tenets which 
were promulgated. We shall, in 
the first place, advert to the new 
doctrines ; and then proceed to the 
discussion of those measures, both 
here and in France, which led to the 
commencement of hostilities. ‘The 
part taken by Mr. Fox in the Bri- 
tish parliament at this important 
era, will be the peculiar object ot 
our attention. 

The doctrine of the Rights of 
Man, a Coctrine considered as fun- 
damental in the new constitution of 
France, and taught in this country 
by ‘Thomas Paine, now become 2 
member of the French Assembly, is 
a most plausible political theory. 
it flatters by the respect which it 
seems to pay to every imdividual in 
society. It presents a se smblance of 
reason and justice,and it also pleases 
by its sim) plicity. What can be 
more flatte ring to the plonghman, 
orto the mechanic, than to be told 
that, in virtue of his being a man, 
he ought to have a voice ib the foes 
mation of the Legislature? What 
can be more reasonable and just, on 
a sheht view of the subject, touan 

™> 
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that all who are bound to pay obe- 
dience to a government shouid have 
first exercised a vote towards the 
institution of it ; What can be more 
simple than the plan of directing all 
the inhabitants of a country to meet, 
from time to time, in order to elect 


an adequate number of representa- 
tives, who shall cevolve upen an 
executive body such portion of au- 
thority as it may be ¢ nvenientso to 


dele cate 5 
tinuing responsi ible tot 
tatives, in the same manner inwhich 
_ representatives are respol isible 

to the pe ople > A coustitution form- 
ed exact!vy on this model differed 
indeed from every thing which the 
world has as vet seen established ; 
but it was said, “is not this ve ry 
difference a presumption in its fa- 
vour; for are not ail governments 
corrupt, and have not i been 
corrupted chiefly by the corruption 
of sls ir covernments ? The earth 
groans under the vices which the 

present system has generated. Wars 
are undertaken in order to gratify 
the ambition of Kings. Standing 
armies are maintained in peace, ata 
vast and unnecessary expence, in or- 
der to overawe the people. The 
laws favour the rich. ‘The whole 
structure of society has been formed 
with a view to their interest. The 
spirit of oppression communicates 
itsclf from the King to the Noble, 
from the Noble to the Magistrate, 
from the Magistrate to the Land- 
lord, and to the Master of a Family, 
and religion i ise mploy ed to sanction 
the system which is established. All 
1S monopoly and usurpation. The 
root of the evil is the want of that 
voice in the formation of the Legis- 
lative Power, which the imprescrip- 
tible laws of nature have assigned 
to every human being.” 

Such was the general doctrine of 
the Rights of Man. But the more 
violent assertors of it proceeded 
infinitely further. Assuming the esta- 
biishment of these tenets to be the 
panacea for the present hisorders of 
our nature, they considered every 
action to be good or evil, simply in 


ihe er crf NtIVE power con- 


( he represen- 
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proportion as it tended to obstruct 
or promote the political revolution 


in question. Religion was altoge. 
ther set aside by them as folly and 
priestcraft. Death was an eternal 
sleep, and the regeneration wanted 
for human nature was a merely po- 
litical regeneration. All morality 
was resols ed into general expedien- 
cy, and all ox meral expediency into 
the expedic ucy of erecting the 
Rights of Man on the ruin of exist. 
Ing institutions. 

‘Not only therefore was the uni. 
versal right of insurrection incul- 
cated; the universal duty of in- 
surrection was asserted, and this 
duty was represented as superseding 
all otherduties. The evil of the ja- 
cobmical tenets, when pushed to 
this extent, is soenormous, that it is 
not casy to believe in any general 
reception of them. No ‘doctrines, 
however, are too violent for an ig- 
norant and inflamed populace. The 
mob of Paris seemed for a time to 
act completely up to the true spirit 
of this their new faith ; and the 
French demagogues of the day ap- 
peared coolly and deliberately to 
shape their practice by its dictates. 
The doctrine in question produced 
(as a writer of great ability has re- 
marked) ‘an entirely new cast ofcha- 
racter—a race of men distinguished 
by acalm and terrible ferocity, re- 
sembling Cesar in this only, that, 
as it was said of him, they came 
with sobriety to the ruin of their 
country.” 

In our review of the hfe of Sir 
William Jones, we observed that 
even that honest and exemplary 
person had given some countenance 

to the French doctrine of the Rights 
of Man, (at a period antecedent in- 
deed to the revolution) by the pub- 
lication of a dialogue, in which the 
inhabitants of a country were com- 
pared to the members of a benefit 
club, and were represented as having 
an exactly similar right both to 
chuse and to. cashier their own of- 
ficers. We then pointed out the 
dissimilarity of the two cz ases; We 
observed that the members ef the 
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club having equal shares in the 
funds of fig society might be more 
safely tr “usted with the < appropriation 


of them. We further remarked, 

that the individuals of a large state 
could not be supposed to compre- 
hend the art of administering the 
national affairs, in the same manner 
in which aclub might be assumed 
to understand its own simple and li- 
mited concerns. How, it may be 
also asked, is the authority of the 
executive government to be main- 
tained? By the voluntary aid of the 
Citizens ? Then the administration 
will be dependent on the will of a 
mob; on the partial insurrection of 
any little faction which may hap- 
pen to predominate in the neigh- 
bourhood of the seat of gover nment. 

If, on the other hand, the executive 
government is supported by a stand- 
ing army, then that army may be 
emp loye: i to reader the administra- 
tion independent both of the le- 
vislative body w hic +h constituted the 
government, ‘and of the people who 
constituted the legislative body. In 
neither case wiil the election of the 
legislature and government by the 
people secure the dependence of 
that legislature and government 
upon the people. It is only by a 
balanced constitution like that of 
England, that weight is permanently 
given to ‘popular opinion, aud liber- 
ty conveyed from generation to ge- 
neration. Milton, in one of his 
prose works, after declaiming against 
Kings and Courtiers with a vehe- 

mence almost equal to that of mo- 
dern Jacobins, suggests tohis coun- 
trymen the plan ofarepublic; but his 
republic is eminently defective in 
the point of which we have spoken, 

for his republican rulers, though 
chosen by the people, are allowed 
to become perfectly independent of 
the popular voice; and indeed the 
histor y of our long parliament is 
some jllustration of the practical 
consequences of this importanterror. 
Mr. Locke has also afforded some de- 
gree of sanction to the elementary 
part of the Rights of Man. Some 
of the Dissenters of Great Britain, 
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and especially those of the Unita- 
rian school, men accustomed to spe- 

culate in their closets on the theory 

of government, had very naturally 
imbibed a Ltetieud sentiment. Dr. 
Price has been already spoken of as 
a man of this class, and the manner 


in which Mr. Fox, a politician cer- 
tainly of avery different order, iden- 


tified himself with this politic al di- 
vine, has already been the subject of 
our animad rersion, 

To these seducing theories, the 
best answer, if we except that which 
experience has afforded, was fur- 
nished by the eloquent pen of Mr. 
Burke, who, though occasionally 
transported, both by his passion and 
by his genius, be youd the bounds 
of moderatic on and truth, appears to 
have possessed an early as well as 
profound knowledge of the political 
disease which was eaiasinn to 
spread itselfin Europe, and supplied 
a powerful antidote to the conta- 
gion. The science of government, 
according to this writer, is an ex- 
perimental science, and is nat to be 
taught a priori, Nor is it even a 
short experience that can instruct 
usin it. We ought, therefore, to use 
infinite caution before we venture 
on pulling down an edifice which 
has answvered, in any tolerable de- 
gree, for ages, the common purposes 
of society. “* When I hear,” says 
he, “ the simplicity of contrivance 
aimed at and boasted of in these new 
political constitutions, I am at no 
loss to decide, that the artificers are 
grossly ignorant of their trade, or 
wholly negligen t of their duty. The 
nature of man is intricate ; the ob- 
jects of society are of the greatest 
possible complexity, and therefore 
no simple disposition or direction of 
power can be suitable either to 
man’s nature or to the quality of his 
affairs. The pretended rights of 
these theorists are all in extremes, 
and in proportion as they are meta- 
physically true they are morally and 
pol: tically false *, ‘rhe Rights of 


* This proposition is certainly objection- 
able. 
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ad- 
es, and these are often in ba- 
lances between differences of sood, 


Men in government are their 
vantag 


In compromises sometimes between 
and evil, and sometimes be- 

vilandevil. Political reason is 
acomputiig princips 


sood 
twee} 
. Gove rnment 


‘ iVaAail i O} 


iS a cont human wisdom 
to provide for human wants. Far 
be it from me todeny or to with 

hold the real Rights of Man. if 
C1\ il SOC] ty he made for the advan- 
tage of man,all the advantages for 


ccome his right. 
-aright to yastice. They 
rioht to the fruits of their 
mndustry, aud to the means of ren- 
dering that industry fruitful. They 
have a right to the acquisition of 
their parents, to the nourishment 
and improvement of their offspring, 
to instruction in life, to consolation 
in death.” 

In treating of a pure democracy, 
he goes on to say, that the people, 
when totally unrestrained, are much 
more likely to act unjustly than an 
unrestrained prince. ‘The prince, 
without instruments, can do nothing, 
and these instruments often prove to 
be inp ediments. but the people 
are 1n a great measure their own in- 
struments. They are nearer to their 
objects. They are less under the 
sense of fame and estimation. Their 
own approbation of their own acts 
has to them the appearance of a 
public judgment in their favour. A 
perfect democracy therefore is the 
most shameless thine in the world. 
Axd as it is the most shameless, it is 
also the most feariess. No one ap- 
prehends that he can, in his person, 
be made subject 
the rene 
Burke, 
wmersons in compar 


} 
tiline would 


 « : : : 
which if Is race i) 
nA ‘ 

frien fay 


l.. 
mvVe ct 


to punishment, 


é¢ 3) 


hrevolutionists, 
‘there are fennd 
ison of whom Ca- 
thought scrupulous, 
and Cethegus a man of sobriety and 
moderation.” 
It may be proper briefly to touch 
this place on the manner 
which the Scriptures treat 
subject of roverument. 


4 
AMODe 


said Mr. 


mn 


mn 
of the 
P ane, 
a rates gh an open unbeliever, en- 

eavoured to turn the language of 


Tae as 
ivi lk. 
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the Bible to his own democratic and 
revolutionary purposes, while some 

his oppenents attempted to re- 


present monarchy as_ exclusive), 
sanctioned by the language of Holy 
Writ. ‘The Scriptures UuNnGUuestion- 
ably prescribe no pecuhar form of 
sovernment. Weshall seek fren 
vain asanction either te de- 
racy,or monarchy 
We find them howevey 
- subjection to the 


thus generally 


heim in 
mocracy or aristoee 
as sii Hy. 
manding 
powers that be,” and 
indicating that, wherever we see po- 
wi al uuthority existing, there we 
ought to presume that obedience js 
due. Hew part and simple there. 
fore isthe path of the faith ful Chris. 
tian. The word of Ged ts mm this 
respect a light unto his feet, and, 
though he should be utterly igno- 
rant “of political science, 
steps shall not slip. 

On the 2ist of May, 1792, his 
Majesty was p leased to issue w pro- 
clamation against the numberless 
seditious writings which had ap- 
peared in Great Brita. <A few 
days antecedently to that period, 
the society for constitutional infor- 
mation had entered into a corres- 
pondence w ith the Jacobin Club at 
Paris. Onthe 7th of November, 
another address trem 5,000 persons 
of the united societies of London, 
Manchester, and’ other piaces, was 
delivered to the National meee. 
« We are of opinion, said the acl 
dress, that itis the e duty of tree Bri- 
tons to assist to the utmost of our 
power the defenders of the Riglits 
of Man, the propagators of human 
felicity, and to swear inviolable 
friends hip to a nation which pro- 
eecds on the plana which you have 
adopted :? namely, the plan as now 


COM, 


his fvot- 


raw 


evidently appeared of abolishing 
. y 
royalty.  ‘ Frenchmen, you are al- 
ov) . , : - = 
ready free; and Britons are pre- 


paring to become so, A. triple al- 
liance, not of crowns, but of toe 
people of America, of France, and 
of Great Britain, &e.” Various in- 
dications of zeal to multiply pal 
selytes in every neighbouring cout 

try were at this time given “by the 
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French Jacobins ; and on the 18th 
1792, a decree was 


Noveinber, 


Vee yi” the 
te . + F } 


tilt ¥4 1c ( tareu, é 
Frencn nation, 


; waster rnct 
gmpanh Tete {} its i i 
ban . 


{)! “ ‘ 
| In which 
‘enome of the 
they would 


nce io all 


On ention, 


ie 


aSSIS{ 


those peapir ho wisted to procure 
| j ! ? a 

+4 , « ‘; Pa , f ti , 7 fe. 
lib rty 5; ana L231 \ ii G@ tne exe 
cutive power to send O01 lers to tue 
genyerais (0 give assistance to such 
as hac suilered or were now sutter- 
t : { a fy) Se 
inv in tae Cause OF freecom, Liaits 
Ips ne sil cian a } “int | 
agecrve . iS Orgaeread to He PViNee ¢ 


j { 1. j ane 
Stated jht¢ all toe bald U IVES 


ai | ' 
of bey) 

ii: nine days afier the publication 
of ihis decree, cdeputi ‘s trom cer- 
tain {tritish societies sigmifieu at the 
boy ar the National Convention, 
t intention “ of adopting the 
form of gor introduced in 


eroment 


PSislirg 


sated: gv ana- 
, ar nae  $ ere : ’ 
tr ! Vento: ' , 451 Se PTI. 
° . ' +1 99 : 
ft ae a, >< . as a ; “a>? ‘ 
Zens Cf UT WO, ra bik d 


of the French Con- 

La tae name « eepraongtgptes i 

ciple sare waging war ainst 
(yr way, v hich wilh fali sonia rthe 
ot phidosonhy. Roy alty in 
kurope is either destroy ‘ed, or on 
the point of perishing on the ruins 
of — ity; and the declaration of 
rights p lac ed | by the side ot thrones 
isa devouring fire which will cou- 


present 


blows 


same them. Worthy republicans, 

meratulate yourselves in think- 
ing, that the festival which you 
have celebrated in honour of the 
Fiench R volution isthe prelude to 


the ° stival of nations *,” 

* There seems to be little doubt of the 
formation of a plan for raising an insnrrec- 
tion in London, year 
1792 or the be Gregoire, 
Na- 


jOHAMeS 


about the close of the 
minning of 172s, 
In a report deiivered at this time to the 


1 


tional Comantion. spoke of ‘ missi 


’ , Y 
whomnust be sent out toconvert the globe.” 


France, has in- 


quent letter to 


b i sot, now at leade r ae) 


lormed the world by a subs¢ 


bis constituents, that it was necessary at 
the period in question “to encourage the 
movements of liberty in Jreland,” and that 
“ Fugland also might be set in alarm, 
by evesting a fermentation in its orn bosom.” 
Fe aiso speaks of ‘* money for secret ser- 


VICES, 


which was necessary ip order to cx- 
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The speech delivered from a 
throne on the 15th December, 179 
the day of the meeting of the Britist 
Parliament, alluded to the endea- 
vours of the French to excite insur- 
rection in otber countries, as well ag 
to their violation of the 
allies the states of Holland, by fore- 
ing the passage of the Scheld. It 
also afhrmed that his Majesty had 
observed a strict neutrality in the 
war which had been commenced 
sate’ the continent, and had uni- 
lormiy abstained trom any interfe- 
reyes ed h respect to the internal 

brance. In the debate 

upon thisspeech, Mr. Fox, after ex- 
pressing his satisiaction at the sue- 
of the French arms against 
Austria an d Prussia, complained of 
the disposition of the British govern- 
ment to assume a dominion over 
speculative opinions of men; 
censured the measure of calling out 
the militia, which they bad already 
taken; and compared the alarm 
now excited res} pe cling the constita- 
tion to the plot of ‘Titus Oate s, In 
the reign of Charles the Second. 
«© Should it be asked,” suid he, 
“ what I would doin times of agita- 
tion like the present, IT would ans- 
wer; if there is a tendency in the 
dissenters to discontent, I would 
repeal the test and corporation acts, 
and thus remove from them all 
cause of complaint. If there were 
persons tinctured with a republican 
spirit, [ :vould so amend the repre- 


rights oO our 


4 
t 
. ae 
alirairs of 


CeSS he , 


a 
Che 


b 


cite the pecple against their tyrants, and 
was wanted both for the mort), for the 
soutlf, «nd for the Indies.”” A decree of 
the National Convention authorised ** the 
Executive Council to take unlimited sums, 
under the head of army extraordinaries, for 
these t operations.” Kersaint, ina 
specch made in the National Assembly on 
the ist January, 179 speaking of 
‘ethe beaux esprits” in England, alludes 
to an ex ected ‘ explosion ;’? and the 
Moniteur of the Sd Jan. 1793, remarks, 
that ‘“a treaty cha'l reoulate the 
destinies of nations, and lay the foundation 
world, must be signed 
of London.” 


Secre 


after 


which 


of the liberties of ibe 


on the ruins of the Tower 
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Men in government are their ad- 
vantages, and these are often in ba- 
lances between difierences of 2ood, 
In compromises sometimes between 
and evil, and sometimes be- 

vilandevil. Political reason ts 
~G 


rood 
rf 
tween 
acomputhig prince overnment 


rivance of 


is a cont human wisdom 
to provide for human wants. Far 
be it from me todeny or to with- 

hold the real Rights of Man. If 


civil society be made for 


tage 


b " hurry 
fie advane 


wes for 
‘come his right. 


ann wade : "a ) 
“HE } tt 
rreriit to 30 


ine aavantea 
. a. 7 
Is Piact lie L)< 
eer 

rien 


ivea stice, suey 


a . P } = 7 . , = 
have a right to the fruits of their 
, : 
mdustry, and to the means of ren- 
dering that industry fraitful. They 


have a right to the acquisition of 
their parents, to the nourishment 
and improvement of their offspring, 
to instruction in lite » to consolation 
1 death,’ 

In treating of a pure democracy, 
he goes on to say, that the people, 
when totally unrestrained, are much 
more likely to act unjustly than an 
unrestrained prince, ‘Lhe prince, 
without instruments, can do nothing, 
and these instruments often prove to 
be imp ediments. But the people 
are in a great measure their own 1n- 
strume nts. They are nearer to their 
objects. They are less under the 
sense of fame and estimation. Their 
own approbation of their own acts 
has to them the appearance of ¢ 
public judgment in their favour. A 
perfect democracy therefore is the 
most shameless thing in the world. 
Axgd as it is the most shameless, it is 
also the most feariess. No one ap- 
prehends that he can, in his person, 
be made subject to 
Amore the Vrench 

Burke, “ there are fonnd 
in comparison of whom Ca- 
would be thought scrupulous, 
‘ethogus a man of sobriety and 
moderation, : 


punishment, 
revolutionists,”’ 
said Mr. 
person: 

tiline 
and { 


hava ‘ 


It ty ay be proper briefly to touch 
in this place on the manner in 


of the 
I. , Le 
| adihe, 
unbeliever, en- 


which the Scriptures treat 
subject of government. Mr. 


although an open 


€if¢ nvoured fo turp the languag 
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the Bible to his own democratic and 
revolutionary purposes, while some 

* his opponents attempted to re- 
present monarchy as exclusively 
sanctioned by the language of Holy 
Writ. ‘The Scriptures unguesiion- 
ably pres ribe no pecuhar form of 
We shall from 
them in vain asanction either te de- 
mocracy or aristocracy, or monarchy 
We find them however 
commanding “ subjection to the 
ate rs that be,” aud thus generally 
Indicating tha it, wherever we see p0- 
oF nh uthority , there We 

cht to presume that obedience is 
duc, How plain anc d simple there. 
fore is the path of the faithful Chris. 
tan. The word of Ged ts in this 
respect a light unto his feet, and, 
though he | should be utterly igno. 
rant of political science, his foot- 
steps shall not slip. 

On the 2ist of May, 1792, hi 
Majesty was pleased to issue a 1 pro- 
clamation against the numberless 
seditious writings which had ap- 
peared in Great Britain. <A few 
days antecedently to that period, 
the society for constitutional infor- 
mation had entered into a corres. 
pondence with the Jacobin Club at 
Paris. Onthe 7th of November, 
another address frem 5,000 persons 
of the united secieties of London, 
Manchester, and’ other piaces, was 
delivered to the National Assembly 
« We are of opinion, said the ad- 
dress, that itis the duty of true Bri- 
tons to assist to the utmost of our 
power the defenders of the Rights 
of Man, the propagators of human 
felicity, and to swear inviolable 
friendship to a nation which pro- 
eecds on the plan which you have 

-? namely, the plan as now 
V ap! eared of abolishing 
royalty.“ Frenchm: n, you are al- 
ready free: and Britons are pre- 
paring to become so. A triple al- 
liance, not of crowns, but of the 
people of America, of France, and 
of Great Britain, &e¢.” Various in- 
dications of zeal to multiply pro- 
selytes in every neighbouring ane 
try were at this time given “by the 


government. seek 


as such. 


¢- Nts sting 


an 


vident 





nt Nove ore r. i792. a decree was 
by the Convention, in which 
che lared, in the name of the 
Fren ation, that they would 
mrant ft ernity aod assistance to all 
the 5 opie who wished to procure 
liberty ; and taey charced the exe- 
Cuts O oj O send orders to toe 
gejerals (0 give assistance to such 


Sulfer- 
‘ yr 


Ne in tae cause of freecom, Laiis 


printed 


as flaG Suiit rec or were now 


“i ale cael 
decree was orcered to be 
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presiiient of ihe French one 


(a tae neme of theassen wet 
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airie 4 yles are w ‘aging war evainst 
wny, “hich with fali un ha the 
IOs © it pilosey nmhy. R OV alty in 


bh 

re Is either destroyed, or on 
mnt of perishing on the ruins 
of fer oa ity; and the declaration of 
rights plac od | by the side oi thrones 
Ist devouring fire which will cou- 

them. Worthy rep rublicans, 

( neti vi yourselves in think- 


inc, that iestival which you 


4hy¢ 
ti 


the 
‘lebrated in 


have 


f honour of the 
French R volution isthe prelade to 
the iestival of nations *.” 


there scems to be little doubt of the 
formation of a plan for raising an insnrrec- 
tonin London, about th 
17S2 or the be 


oO Close > Of the veer 


cinningoflifs. Gregoire, 


report deiivered at this time tothe Na- 


tonal Convention, spoke of ** missionaries 
omust be sent out toconvert the globe.” 
biissot, now a leader in France, bas in- 
I ithe world by a subsequent letter to 
t nstituents, that if was necessary at 
t pre riod in qui strep Cry Encourage the 
r ments of liberty in Ireland,” and that 
and also might be set ia alarm 

+ a fermentation wi its bosom.” 

F's aiso speaks of ‘* money for secret ser- 
Vices, which was necessary ip order to cx- 
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The speech delivered from -_ 
throne on the 15th December, 17! 92, 
the day of the meeting of the British 
Parliament, alluded to the endea- 
vours of the French to excite insur- 
rection in otber countries, as well as 
to theiv violation of the rights of our 
states of Holland, by forc- 
the of the Scheld. It 
also aflirmed that his Majesty had 
observed a strict peutrality in the 
war which had been commenced 
upon the continent, and had uni- 
from any interfe- 

spect to the internal 

b° rance. In the debate 
upon thisspeech, Mr. Fox, after ex- 


. 
pressing 7a satisiaction at 


- 
allies the 


ne ? ee ty , 
Ins Dis a 


fjormiy abstamed 


rence with 


ce 


the suc- 
7 the 
Austria 


sl 


the dispesitien 
‘ is hist tLIOGT) 
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French 
and Prussia, complained of 
of the British govern. 
ment to assume a dominion over 
of men; 
of calling out 


cess ( arms ada inst 


‘cautative op 


' 
Measure 


uIONS 


t Io 


the militia, which they had already 
taken; and compared the alarm 
now excited respecting the constitu. 
tion to the plot of ‘Titus Oates, in 
the reign of Charles the Second. 


, 


“ce a ae 
asked, 


Should it be suid he, 
‘ what I would doin times of agita- 
tion like the present, [ would ans- 
wer; if there is a tendency in the 
dissenters to discontent, I would 
repeal the test and corporation acts, 
and thus remove from them all 
cause of complaint. If there were 
persons tinctured with a republican 
spirit, I vould so amend the repre- 


cite the 
was wanted 
soutlf, 


e pecple against their tyrants, and 
both for the for the 
the Indies.’ A decree of 


agxets 
nNOoTiI ls 


and for 


the National Convention authorised ‘* the 
Executive Councit to take unlimited sums, 


under the head of army extraordinaries, for 
these operations.” Kersaint, ina 
specch made in the National Assembly on 
the Ist Ja aking of 
‘ethe beaux esprits” in England, 
‘© explosion ;”’ and the 
Moniteur of the 3d 1793, remarks, 
that “fa treaty reoulate the 
of nations, and lay the foundation 
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scutation, as to prove that the louse 
of Commons, though not chosen by 
all, is the true representative of the 
whole people. Uf there were dissa- 
tisfied men in Scotland or in Ire- 
land on account of disabilities, I 
would repeal the statutes which 
create those disabilities.” Many of 
the friends of Mr. Fox were now 
vehemently opposed to him. It was 
replied by some of these, that the 
opinions which were now so indus- 
trivusiy circulated were not merely 
speculative; that if the Parliament 
should fail to be on its guard, the 
constitution would be subverted ; 
that a constant communication sub- 


sisted between th :e Jacobins of Paris 
and persons of like sentiments In 
London; and that multitudes of 


small pamphlets were gratuitously 
circulated, some of them among the 
military, with a view to promote in- 
surrection. Did France, it was 
added, adhere to that decree which 
she had once made of abandoning 
all ideas of foreign conques? She 
had not only violated the Dutch ter- 
ritory; she had made war on Ge- 
neva and the King of Sardima. It 
was remarked, in the House of 
Lords, that in an elaborate address 
of M. Condorcet, a member of the 
French legislature, to the people of 
Holland, there were these words— 
“ George the Third sees, with anxi- 
ous surprize, that throne totter un- 
der him which is founded on so- 
phistry,and which republican truths 
have sa ! 


pped toits very foundation.” 
Mir, Fox having, ma subsequent 


debate, complained that England 
had not interposed to prevent the 
league which had been formed 
against Franee, and having urged 
negociation, Mr. Burke rephied, that 
wa if every government was against 
France, it was because she had de- 
clared herself against every govern- 
ment. She had offered indeed uni- 
versal fraternity, but this fraternity 
was on the comalioiin of the accep- 
tance of her doctrine of the rights 


of man, a doctrine which she pro- 
pagated after the manner of Maho- 


Ohi “arr eee iFs r 
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met, who lield the Koran in the one 
hand and a sword in the other» 
On the same day on which Mr. Fox 
made this motion, the French Cop. 
vention passed a dec ree, decl: ining, 
“ that it would treat as enemies the 
people who, refusing or renouncing 
liberty and et qua: ‘ity, should be de. 
sirous of preserving their prince and 
privileged casts, or of entering into 
an accommodation with thin!” The 
Alien Bill, a bill cale ule aa to pro. 
vide against the danger of Ja icobin 
emissaries from France, exci ‘d the 
further animadversionus of Mr. Fox, 
He had little fear, he said, of the 


propag ation of the French doctrines 
in Engiand, If indeed any overt 
act of rebellion should appear, it 


ougntto be resisted, 
however, to arm ag 
“s If,” said he, “ the suspected per- 
sons had been proceeding to action; 
if they had been about to take pos- 
session of the tower; then, indeed, 
the calling out of the militia would 
have been a measure of wisdom, 
Sut Opinions were never yet driven 
out of a country by pikes, and 
swords, and guns. How then were 
they to be met? By contempt if 
they were absurd ; by argument if 
specious ; perhaps by prosecutions 
if seditious. The opinions of Luther 
and Calvin were combated by arms; 
but were they extirpated? There 
was in that case no want of war, no 
want of blood, no want of conte- 
deracies of princes.” 

Mr. Pitt insisted that the Alien 
Bill was a measure which could only 
be objected to as falling short of the 
necessities of the occasion. “© If,” 
replied he, “ through some unfore- 
seen calamity merely, a great num- 
ber of foreigners had been cast on 
our shores, parliament would be 
justified 1a " considering me “mas an 
object of attention and jealousy. If 
they came from a country profess sing 
principles inimical to the gene! ral 
order of society, and there was 
reason to suspect that among those 
who sought refuge from the swor 

of persecution were many conceale ( 


It was in vain, 
rainst opinions, 


de 


t 
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emissaries, Who purposed to excite 


‘asurrection ; regard to the public 
‘nterest would dictate addit a vi- 


But, above all, if there 
xist in this country saat a 
number of persons professing to 
make the French constitution the 
model for theirimitation; if, with a 
view to this very purpose, a corres- 
pondence should subsist between 
afiliated societies of French and 
English Jacobins ; if addresses from 
these English societies should have 
been presented to the French Con- 
vention, and should have been en- 
couraged by assurances of fraternity 
and succour; must we not suppose 
that men would be sent hither in 
order to carry these assurances lito 
effect? Could there then be a 
doubt of the propriety of a bill in- 
tended to restrain the introduct tion 
ef such aliens into this country ?” 

A short time after the passing of 
the Alien Bill, the news of the me- 
lancholy event of the death of the 
French King arrived in London. 
He was condemned chiefly on the 
ground of acts which no existing 
law had declared to be illegal. The 
Duke of Orleans voted for his death. 
The majority, which pronounced 
sentence against him, amounted on- 
ly to five, and he was executed 
within tw enty-four hours, on the 
2istJan. 1793. This last monarch 
a the C apetine race, accompanied 
by his priest, nipeaded the scafiold 
with a firm look, after taking a most 
alfection: ite leave of his tamily. 

“Frenchmen,” said he, “I die in- 
nocent, J] pardon all my enemies ; 
and may France” ——At this instant 

Santerre, the ge oe of Paris, 
ordered the drums to beat, and the 
executione rs to pertorm eit othee. 
As the knife of the guillotine de- 
scended, the priest exclaimed son 
of st. pes ascend to heaven.’ 
Che bleeding head was held up, 
ind asmall party among the popu- 


ojlance. 
should e 
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lace eried out “ Vive La Rupubl- 
gue.’ "Phe chief political fault 
inne Wt years to ha be 

Lous AVY, appears to have been 


be irresoluticon of his character. 


Deposition was the severest pynish- 
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ment which could, with any colour 
of consistency, be assigne .d to him, 
The very ‘onstitution which he had 
accepted declared him to be inviol- 
able. The question, however, of 
the death of Louis, in the same 
manner as that of the war with fo- 
reign powers, was decided, not by 
its merits, but according to 
that doctrine of general expediency, 
which now coustituted the pliiioso- 
phy of France; a doctrine which 
easily reduced itself to the narrow 
point of the particular expediency 
of committing this murder, or rather 
to the point of the teudeucy of this 
murder to promote the particular 
interests and wishes of the present 
jieaders of the French Convention. 
‘Lhe massacre of the ninth of August, 
from which, as we mentioned in our 
last nuinber, the king escaped by a 
sudden light, was organized with a 
View to the plan for the destruction 
of roy alty, which had now been a- 
dopted both by Brissot, the head of 
the Girondist party, and by Robes- 
pierre, a leader of the Jacobin fac- 
tion. A still more dreadful massacre 
in Se ptember, in which 5,009 per- 
sons, many of them prisoners, seized 
during the violences in August, are 
supp sosed to have been slain, was 
no less de sawed perpetrated by 
the more violentof those two parties ; 
and the assembly did not dare to 
pursue any engu! iry respecting the. 
authors of it. The hing’s death, 
according tothe system of both those 
bloody parties, followed of course. 
The extension of the war scems to 
have been resorted to as a measurt 
conducive to the same purpose. Fe 
was necessary” (savs Brissot) “ that 
there should be vast ideas, and an 
object sublime and difficult, in or- 
der to form men, and a great na- 
tion. It was the wish,” said he, * ta 
break with all the courts,” and “ to 
set the four corners of Europe on 
fire.” Probably also the dread ot 
the Frenchmen now in arms ope- 
rated on some minds. Roiand at 
this time, the minister of the inte- 
rior, is understood to have aflirmed, 
that peace was out oi the qu stion, 


own 
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«“ We have 300,000 men 
and we must 
far as their 


in arms, 
make them march as 
legs will carry them, 


or they will return and cut our 
throats*.” The mezsures ot pre- 
caution taken by Great DLritain ter 


ree is entie. itiened, Ger med. however 


the ostensible ground tor the decla- 
ration ef war. Alter the death of 
the King, the British mimisterat Pa 


ris was recalled, even of 
bis person being considered as very 
insuficientiy provided for at such a 
season. M Chauveliv, the French 
minister in London, having derived 
his powers from the hing of France, 
was no longer considered 


the S ifhety 


as ath ac- 


credited person, and he was «i- 
rected to leave the kingdom. An 
augmentation of the British iorces, 


both by sea and land, was recom- 
imended at the same time by a mes- 
sage of the King tothe parliament. 

Mr. Fox, on the day of consider- 


ing this message, after execrating 
the murder of Louis, objected to 


each of the three grounds on which 
he considered the war to be pro- 
fessedly undertaken; namely, first, 
the aggression upon Holland; se- 
condly, the decree 
November, offering aid to the coun- 
tries desirous of asserting their li- 
berty ; and thirdly, the gee 
danever of Europe. He argued, that 
we were under no obligation to aid 
Holland, though compeilable by 
treaty to assist her, because she had 
made uo demand upon us for our in- 
terference. He admitted the de- 
cree ol the 19th of November to be 
ai insult on this country, and the 
explanations already given in an- 
swer to our remonstrances to be 
unsatisfactory 3 but he insisted that 
the nature of the satisfaction re- 
quired by us ought to be specttied, 
in respect. to the progress of the 
French arms in Europe, England, 
he affirmed, had no right to_ 
plain. ‘The crowned heads of Eu- 
rope had made an aggression upot 
France, and the French had a right 
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to proiit by the victories which 
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had atchievel. He proceeded 
observe, that ncae of these Protessed 
causes were toe true grounds Oj the 


war; that the 


real object of +), 
nistry was to interfere wish 


the oiernal government of France 
Lde cid pb dt approve ot the } 
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character of that government, en 
he matntained it to ‘be an inviolable 
principle, that the constitution of 
every independent state ought to be 

ettled by those who were to live 


‘aie it, and not by a foreign force, 


Prance bad lately trespassed on this 
principle, ane he censured he; V10~ 
lation of it. She had made that. very 
war upon the Netherlands which he 
was deprecating, a war of pikes and 
bavonets against opinions. She had 
nuposed herown theoriesona people 
uw ling to receive them. Was this 
act of hers, however, so great acrime 
in theeyesofallthe powersof Europe! 
Successive Austrian governments 
had imposed on the same territories 
a constitution which they disliked, 
and having first taken away certain 
pepuilar privileges, had meanly of- 
tered to restore them only when 
Dumourter was entering Brussels 
with his victorious troops.” 

Such were the general circum- 
stances of the two countries at the 
period immediately preceding the 
declaration of war against England 
and Holland, by the National Con- 
vention of France. That dectaration 
took place on the Ist of February, 
1793. We shail employ our next 
number in more particul: uly consi- 
dering the justice of this eventiul 
war ; a war, perhaps, inthe conduct 
of which the ministers of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty inay not have been 
exempt péaig fault; awar also, as we 
suspect, too long protracted ; a war, 
however, x origin of which, in 
pinion, is principally, if no 
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VIEW OF PUPLIC AFFAIRS. 


a 


CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Accounts have been received during the 
present mouth of several severe engage- 
ments between the Russian and French 
armies in Poland. Lu these engagements, 
which appear to have beeu very fiercely 
contested, both sides claim the victory. 
When the whole of the evidence, however, 
‘«s considered, there can be little doubt 
that the French have received a consider- 
able check, and that, instead of gaining 
ground, their movements have of late been 
retrograde. General Bennigsen, who now 
commands the Russian army, appears to 
bave shewn more skill and activity in the 
conduct of the war than any of his prede- 
cessors ; and he has acquired the glory of 
at least arresting the progress of Bona- 
parte’s arms, On the first symptoms of 
this favourable reverse, he issued avery 
energetic address to the people of Ger- 
many, Calling upon them to seize the pre- 
sent opportunity of rising and overwhelm- 
ing theirinvaders, Its etlect, we fear, will 
not be very extensive. The probability 
rather is, that under existing circum- 
stances, a peace may be concluded be- 
tween the belligerent powers. Negociations 


to that effect are said to be bezun undei 
the mediation of Austria; and their pro- 
gress, it is reported, is likely to be acce- 
lerated by the refusal of the British govern- 
ment to negociate a loan in this country 
for the use of Alexander, who on bis 
part would not accept an offered subsidy. 
Should this speculation be realized, we 
shall again have ta measure our strength 
single handed with France, a contingency 
which it is impossible to contemplate 
without much anxiety. In the mean time 
both Russians and French are making im- 
mense exertions for increasing their ar- 
mies ; and should the war be prolonged, a 
larger furce will probably be collected on 
the theatre of war, in the course of the 
present spring, than modern times have 
ever witnessed. 

The Ottoman Porte has declared way 
avaiust Russia ; and of course will cause 
some diversion vi her force, although in 
every contest the former must ultimately 
be the sufferer. The Turkish Empire is 
composed of such ill cemented materials, 
that it seems to require only the well di- 
rected stroke of a vigorous assailant, to 
make it crumble in pieces. 
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CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION, 


TxE very unexpected change which has 
taken place in the administration of the 
country, naturally calls for a few remarks. 
The members of the late administration, 
previously to their coming into office, had 
shewn themselves favourable to what we 
consider as having been invidiously termed 
Catholic Emancipation. (See Christ. Obs. 
Vol. for 1805, p. 320), It was nevertheless 
expected that, in deference to the con- 
scientious scruples his Majesty was 
‘nown to entertain on this subject, the 
question which it involved would not be 
agitated by ministers. This expectation 
has been disappointed. With a view to 
tranquillize the Sister Kingdom, Ministers 
Sonceived it to be their duty to attempt to 
€xtend the political privileges of the Ro- 
man Catholic body beyond their present 
limits. They gave at the same time a 
bledce of their favourable intentions to- 
wards that body, by proposing to enlarge 
Cinisr, Opsxry. No. 63, 


the grant, which, since our union with 
Ireland, has been annually voted for the 
maintenance of the Catholic College at 
Maynooth. This grant (of £.8,000 annu- 
ally) had been originally given by the Irish 
parliament, principally on the ground that 
it was of great importance, with a view to 
the promotion of loyalty among the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, that their priests should 
receive an lrish rather than a foreign edu- 
cation. We shall not at present enter into 
any examination of the truth of this posi- 
tion. Admitting it to be true, we cannot 
regard it as forming a sufficient justifica- 
tion of a measure, the cfiect of which must 
have been, not merely the toleration, but 
the encouragement and propagation of 
popery. Had the political benefits to be 
derived from this grant been more manifest 
and more extensive than they can be al- 
lezed to be, we should still hold it to be in- 
defensible : for we should hold, that to this 
case the Apostolic injunction not to do ev?! 
that good may come, was strictly applicable, 
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it will not be expected that we should 
bring forward at present the arguments on 
which we found the opinion, that to pursue 
measures calculated to encourage 
propagate the superstitious faith of 
Church of Rome is morally wrong. Such 
however is undoubtedly our opinion. We 
therefore lament that that appropriation of 


and 
the 


the public money, which is now in ques- 
tion, should eve But 
may conceive to be 
due to the Irish parliament, on account of 
their originating this measure, we freely 
admit that the British parliament had no 
option with respect to its continuance, it 
being an express stipulation, on the part of 
Ireland, at the time of the union, that the 
grant to the College of Maynooth, together 
with various other grants to charitable in- 
stitutions, should continue to be annually 
made in its original extent. But when it 
is proposed, not that the British parta- 
ment should 


have been made. 


whatever blame we 


continue to discharge 
debt which it had thus contracted, but 
that it should enlarge the grant from 
£.8,000 to £.15,000 per annum, with the 
professed view of increasing the number of 
students so as amply to supply Ireland 
with Roman Catholic Priests, the case as- 
sumes a very different aspect. It is obvi- 
ous, that to throw upon the nation the 
whole expence of educating Catholic Priests 
and Propagandists, would be to atlord tu 
the Romish Church advantages which the 
established religion of the country does not 
enjoy, aud on that account, even if no 
other reason could be alleged, would be 
lable to unanswerable objections. 

But here it may be asked: Would you 
then do nothing for the Catholics of Ire- 
land? We answer, Yes. We would do 
much for them. We would endeavour, by 
all the means in eur power, to pramote 
their temporal and_ their 
Besides providing a pious and laborious 
clergy for that neglected and oppressed 
part of the empire, and reforming the 
abuses which have crept into its ecclesi- 
astical administration ; we would strive to 
enlighten their minds by the institution of 
schools, by the cominuuication of genera 
knowledge, and by the dissemination of 
the word of God. We would do every 
thing for them that might be consistent 
with the safety of the state, except giving 
support and encouragement to their An- 
lichristian faith and worship. 

Another object of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters was, as we have already intimated, to 
enlarge privileces of 
botly. 


the 


Spiritual good, 


the the Catholic 


And this they proposed to effect 
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by abolishing tests as far as they respect 
the army and navy ; in other words, py, 
rendering it lawful for all his Majesty's 
subjects, whatever may be their religious 
opinions, to fill even the highest situations 
in both, Without meaning to discuss iy 
this place the of Catholic 
emancipation, as it has been improperly 
termed, (a subject on which we may per. 
haps enlarge in our next number) we will 
venture to remark, that admitting it to be 
a wise policy to enlarge the privileges ot 
the Roman Catholic body beycnd their pre- 
sent extent, yet the complete power of the 
sword does not appear to be the particulay 
privilege which a prudent legislature would 
chuse to eoncede in the lirstinstanee. But 
even if it be assumed that the concession js 
in itse!f expedient, it surely was an ill-ad- 
vised step in Ministers, knowing the feel- 
ings of his Majesty, as well as the prevailing 
temper of the British public on this subject, 
to bring it forward ata period like the pre- 
sent. It is gencrally believed that his 
Majesty, on the first production of this 
measure, did not express any decided dis- 
approbation of it; but that while it was in 
progress through the House of Commons, he 
had been led to see its injurious tendency, 
and to notify his dissatisfaction. Ministers, 
on understanding the sentiments of his 
Majesty, are said to have agreed to aban- 
don the obnoxious proposition, expressly 
reserving to themselves, at the same time, 
by a Minute of the Cabinet, a right to 
bring it forward on any future occasion, 
when the public good might seem to them 
imperiously to require it; as well as to 
express their own opinion on the subject in 
Parliament. The King, on the contrary, 
is said to have demanded both a retraction 
of the Minute of Council, and a distinct 
and explicit engagement on the part of 
Ministers, that they would on no future 
oveasion obtrude this subject upon bim. 
Such an engagement Ministers judged 
to be inconsistent with their oath as privy 
coungillors, and with their duty as mem- 
bers of parliament, although they de- 
claved themselves perfectly ready to aban- 
don the measure for the present. With 
this declaration his Majesty was not satis 
fied. He proceeded therefore to form 4 
new Ministry. 


expediency 


We stop for a moment, to express ou! 
sincere regret that his Majesty should have 
felt hiuaself reduced to this alternative, 
Changes in the government, and particu- 
larly at critical periods like the present, are 
greatly to be deprecated, unless the neces- 
sity fur them is very clear and apparent. 
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ipder the existing circamstances of this 
sountry, a change seems peculiarly unde- 
crable. [he late Administration have gra- 
dually been acquiring the confidence of the 
country. Of the new parliament a very 
preponderating majority is favourable to 
‘hem. ‘Their policy, as to internal affairs, 
has been of aliberal and disinterested cha- 
racter. ‘They have shewn a laudable soli- 
eitude to economize the public resources, 
aud to improve the general condition of the 
people. And they have contributed to 
raise the tone of political morality both in 
ihe senate and in the country, by the 
ound principles to which their appeal in 
the course of their speeches in parliament 
has occasonally been made, But it would 
be worse than ingratitude in the Christian 
Observer not to record, that to the aid de- 
rived from the talents and the zeal of the 
icading members of the late administra- 
iion*, we are indebted, under Providence, 
fur the achievement of the most splendid 
work of justice and beneficence which has 
ever become the subject of legislative provi- 
sion. Almost the last act of their official life 
was tosignify the royalassent to the bill for 
putting a final period to the British Slave 
Trade from the coast of Africa. When the 
magnitude of the interests, and the sacred- 
ness of the principles, embraced by this 
measure are considered; and when we 
contemplate, in connection with these, the 
difficulties and opposition which were to 
be encountered, in its prosecution, from 
very high authorities, we must admit, that 
they have gained a degree of honour by 
their conduct, during the short peried of 
their official labours, which exalts the wera 
of their administration to a most distin- 
rnished place in the page of history Ft. 
sut while we paythis tribute of commenda- 





* Lord Grenville, Lord Howick, Lord 
Holland, Lord Henry Petty, Lord Erskine, 
Lord Ellenborough, Earl Spencer, and Sir 
Samuel Romilly. 

+ It is certainly remarkable, that it 
should have pleased Providence to continue 
this administration in power until the ercat 
work of abolishing the slave trade was ac- 
complished, though not one hour beyond 
that time; and also, that they should be 
removed from their situations, before they 
could carry into full effect any one of those 
measures, which had for their object what 
is termed Catholic emancipation, or which 
would have tended to the encouragement 
and propagation of the Romish faith. Even 
the additional grant to the College of May- 
nooth has not received the irrevocable 
‘anction of parliament. 


Great Brituin...Change of Administration. 
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tion to the public conduct of his Majesty’s 
late Ministers, we would not be understood 
as approving of every act of their admini- 
stration, nor even of their general system of 
foreign policy. On this last point we do 
not pretend to give any opinion. We have 
also been disposed greatly to doubt, whether 
their provisions for the defence of the em- 
pire from hostile invasion have been suffi- 
ciently vigorous and ample for the present 
emergency. Notwithstanding, however, 
any objection which we may feel to their 
conduct in these respects, we do most sin- 
cerely regret their removal, or rather the 
causes which have led to it. We lovk tor- 
ward with much anxiety and apprehension 
to the eflect of that violent paity spirit 
Which it is likely to generate in parlia- 
ment and in the country, and of which 
some strong symptoms have already shewn 
themselves. Should the opposition which 
will be made to the new administration 
prove formidable, a dissolution of parliament 
Will probably soon take place; a measure 
Which, independently of the inany moral 
evils nsually attending it, will be produc- 
tive of great inconvenience to the country 
at large, hardly recovered from the fer- 
ment of the last general election; and in 
particular may be expected to oceasion an 
extraordinary degree of violence and acri- 
mony in the contests which will ensue. At 
the same time we sincerely wish well to his 
Majesty’s preseut Ministers, as we should 
to any ministers whom he might think pro- 
per to appoint ; and we shall truly rejgice, 
if by the prudence and moderation of their 
conduct, by their disinterested attention to 
the public good, and by the wise and bene- 
ficent use which they make of the power 
entrasted to them, they should conciliate 
the confidence of their country, and dimi- 
nish the force of party-opposition, 


The following are the new arrangements 
which we understand his Majesty to have 
made : 

Duke of Portland, First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. Perceval, Chancellor of the Excheq. 

Earl Camden, President of the Council. 

Earl Westmoreland, Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. Canning, Foreign Secretary of State, 

Lord Hawkesbury, Home Secretary of 

State. 

Lord Castlereagh, Colonial Secretary. 

Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Mulgrave, First Lord of the Adm- 
ralty. 

Earl Chatham, 

Ordnance. 


Master General of the 


Mr. Rose, Treasurer of the Navy. 
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Mr. Robert Dundas Saunders, President of 
the Board of Controul. 

Mr. Long, one of the Paymasters of the 
Forces. 

Sir V. Gibbs, Attorney General. 

Mr. Plomer, Solicitor General. 

Earl ot Chichester, one of the Postmasters 
General, 

Farl Bathurst, Master of the Mint, 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Lord C. Somerset, Joint Paymaster of the 


and 


Forces. 
Lord Louvaine, a Member of the India 
Board. 
ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE FRADE. 
Ve have already adverted tu the ac- 
complishment of this great work. We 


cannot, however, dismiss the subject with- 
out congratulating our readers and the na- 
tion upon it, and calling all who feel the 
importance of the eveut to unite in ac- 
knowledgments to the Author of all good, 
for the deliverance of this nation trom that 
enormous load of guilt, and of Africa from 
th t dreadful amount of wretchedness, 
which were the fruits of this cruel traflic. 
But we are anxious that the friends of 


the measure should not imagine, that 
the Jegal extinction of this trade ren- 
ders any further efforts of their bene- 


volence unnecessary. In truth, this mea- 
sure, great as it confessedly is, great in our 
apprehension beyond any other which 
could be named, does but open the way for 
the exertions of benevolence. It does 
but remove the obstacles which have hi- 
therto prevented the arts of civilized, and 
the enjoyments of social life, the blessings 
of knowledge and of industry, and the be- 
nign light of Christian truth, from pene- 
trating into the immense continent of Afri- 
ea, and from visiting the oppressed and de- 
graded population of our West Indian co- 
lonies. To these objects we would direct 
the thoughts of all Christians, They are 
objects which will affurd ample scope for 
the exercise of their beneficence, and 
which it is impossible to contemplate, even 
ii the mass, without fecling the unanswer- 
able nature of their cjaims. But we will 
nut now enlarge onthis subject. We trust 
to be able to announce, in our next pum- 
ber, the formation of an institution, which 
we understand to be projected on a very 
large and comprehensive scale, and which 
we doubt not will command aid from every 
quarter of the Empire, the de sign of which 
will be to repair, if we can, by our tardy 
Kindiess ;-—to repair at least as far as may 
now >be in our power, the wrongs we have 
inflicted on Afvica and her injured race. 


Abolition of the Slave Trade... Parliamentary Proceedings. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS 

The present unsettied state of pojit cal 
affairs induces us to defer our promised ace 
count of some important measures Which 
have lately been introduced into pariia- 
ment, and which are still pending there. as 
a doubt naturally arises respecting the 
course Which the new ministry may pursue 
respecting them. 

The Supplies and the Ways and Means 
for the present year were stated by Lord 
Henry Petty as follows: 


SUPPLIES. 


BD i sesisssasccass tintpine re ceesesens 16,977 83" 
ASINY rcccccrcccccccee cocrsropecccsese! 9,909,099 
ST nensdtccwnsicddinatins eevee O9043,716 
Miscelianeous ..... ..cscceceseseees 1,866,000 
Vote of Credit ..,....scseeceseees-s 3,000,000 





ee 


Total Joint Charge 45,396,575 
SEPARATE CHARGES, GREAT BRITAIN, 
Deticiency of Malt 1805, 200,000 


Inter. on Ex. Bills,1807, 1,200,000 
5 per cent. 1790 to be 
DOE GEprcccecsseissseee DIGOSS 
—— 1,750,090 





Total Supplies 47,146,575 
Deduct Irish Proportion of Joint 
Charge and Civil List......... 5,545,677 





On Account of Great Britain 41,600,898 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


Malt Duty, Pensions, &c........ 2,750,000 
Surplus, Consolidated Fund... 3,520,000 
Lf ke eae covcecee 1 9.800.000 
ERAROLY scvedscccce eeseere ene 350.000 


Exch. Bills on Vote of Credit... 5,000,000 
NE eet dscsnniausis bsaiiewenets 12,200,000 
Surplus,Ways and Means, 1506 171,185 





41,771,185 
Amount of Supplies as above 41,600,898 


Surplus, Ways and Means 170,287 

The terms of the loan are as follows : for 
every £.100 are to be given £.70 of 3 per 
cent. consolidated Annuities, and £.70 of 
3 per cent. reduced, and £.10, 12s. of 
navy 5 per cents. The annual interest 
therefore on every £.100 borrowed will be 
£.4. 145. Td. which, it must be allowed, ts 
a very favourable rate for the public. 

Lord Percy brought forward on the 17th 
inst. a motion for ieave to bring in a bill for 
the abolition of slavery in the West India 
Colonics. It was thought, however, and as 
we think most just'y, by the principal sup- 
porters of the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
that the proposition involved too many 
delicate topics, and was too intimately 
connected in its effects with the future 
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happiness or misery of the slaves them- 
elves, to be precipitately made the sub- 
‘ect of legislative enactment. We never- 
choles trust that the situation of the slaves 
‘your West Indian islands will not be lost 
-ight of, but that avigilant attention will be 
exercised by the friends of humanity in 
and out of parliament, tothe framing, de- 
vising, and promoting such measures of re- 
evlation, as may tend to mitigate the evils 
of our colonial bondage, and to tutreduce 
the objects of it, to au immediate partici- 
pation f the moral and religions light 
which has been poured out upow this coun- 
try in such abundance ; and by thas raising 
them from their present state of mental de- 
gradation, may qualify them, without dan- 
ger to themyelves, for the gradual commu- 
nivaticn of civiland political rights *. 

It appears from a conversation which 
assed inthe House of Commens between 
Mr Tierney and Sir Philio Franeis, that 
symptoms Of-insaverdination had appeared 
among soure of the native troops on the 
Madras establishment. The extent of the 
evil does not appear to be distinctly ascer- 
tained, butits existence in any degree must 
be the subject of serious alarm. The cause of 
the disaffection which has been manifested 
by the Sepoys is reported to bave been 
the ill-advised interference of the govern- 
ment with their dress, the regulation of 
which is, in their minds, closely connected 
with their religious notions. - 


7 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 


The trial of Sv Home Popham, ‘or act- 
ing contvary to orders, in withdrawing the 
farce under his command from the Cape of 
Good Hope, for the purpose of attacking 
Buenos Ayres, came on at Portsmouth on 
the bth inst. and closed on the Sth. The 
Court was of opinion, that the charges 





* We will here just advert to a report 
which has been most industriously circu- 
lated, of an insurrection among the negroes 
in the island of Jamaica. We have endea- 
Vvoured to trace this report to its source, but 
without success. The newspapers of the 
island, even of a later date than is assigned 
to the revolt, say nothing of it. The account 
carries, indeed, the evidence of gross fabri- 
cation on the face of it. Doubtless it was 
thought to be a good engine to play off at 
the moment when the administration, which 
had supported the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, was expected to leave that mea- 
sure in an unfinished state, and when it 
m'zht be supposed possible to influence 
te new men to stay its further progress, 


were proved, and that the conduct of Sir 
Home Popham had been highly censur- 
able ; but in const'eration of circumstances, 
they adjudged him only to be severely re- 
primanded. 

An Order of Council has directed the 
blockade of the Elbe, the Weser, and the 
Ems, to be renewed. 

Several important captures have been 
made from the enemy, particularly in the 
East Indies. A Outch frigate and two 
brigs have been cut out of Batavia by the 
Caroline frigate, after a spirited contest. 
Another Duteh frigate, reported to have on 
board a million of doilars besides a valua- 
ble cargo, has been captured by the Grey- 
hound. ‘The Bel'ona privateer, which has 
proved so destructive to our trade in that 
quarter, has also been captured, together 
with several other privateers. One of our 
extra Indiamen, the Fame, has been 
taken by a French frigate. 





DEATHS. 

Some years ago we stated in one of our 
numbers the circumstances of an atrocious 
murder which had been perpetrated on 
Hounslow Heath, on tie body of a Mr. 
Steer. In the means by which the per- 
petrators of this horrid act have been dis- 
covered, we recognize that providentialin- 
terference, which, persons even of fitti# or 
no religion have been compelled to admit, 
ig often visibly dispiayed in the detection of 
this species of gut. One Hanfield, who 
had been an accommphee ip the murder, 
having been sent on board the bulks for 
some other crime, was there visited with 
sickness, and with compunctions of con- 
science, which he endeavoured for a time 
to dissipate by drinking. Butin vain. Bis 
behaviour aud conversation led to inquiry, 
and he wa. at last induced to make a full 
confession. The persons whom he ac- 
cused, Haggerty and Moltoway, were put 
upon their trial at the Old Bailey on the 
20th of February, when the narration of 
Hunfield was contirmed by such a variety 
of unsuspicious circum:tances, as to leave 
no doubt of their guilt. Among = other 
means which were taken to obtain satisfac- 
tory poof, the criminals were placed in 
adjoining apartments, where they had the 
opportunity of conversing with each other, 
but so as that their conversation should be 
overheard. The evidence against them de- 
rived from this seurce was very strong. 
The jury, with little hesitation, found both 
guilty. Onthe 23d February the execu- 
tion of their sentence took place. They 
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continued to protest their innocence, and 
Holloway is said to have vociferated ‘* in- 
nocent !? in a manner which was quite ter - 
ritic. A young woman, who had also been 
convicted of murder, 
them, and appeared to be deeply affected 
The erowd of spectators 


was executed with 
by her s.tuation. 
iminense, 

eagerness to have a near view of the un- 

happy scene was such, that they were 

pressed on each other almost to suffocation, 

and continual cries of murder were beard 

At last 

some persons having been thrown dowa by 

accident, others fell over them, and ail 

who fell were either soon trampied todeath 

or dreadfully bruised. In one part a large 

hody of the crowd, as in a convulsive 

strurgle for life, fought furiously with each 

ether; the consequence was, that the 

weakest fell a sacrifice, many of, whom 

were bovs from school. The following in- 

cident may afford some idea of this termble 

affair: —A woman, who was so imprudent 

as to bring with her a child at the breast, 

was one ofthe persons killed. While inthe 

act of falling, she forced the child into the 

arins of the man nearest io her, request- 

ing him for God’s sake to save tts life. The 

man finding it required all his exertion to 
save his own, threw the infant from him, 

but it was caught by another inan, who got 
vid of it ina similar way. The child was 
again caught by a person who contrived 
to struggle with it to a cart, where he de- 
posited it ti!l the struggle was over, Thirty 
persons were killed, and a great many 
badly wounded. 

At Upwell, Norfolk, Rev. H. Sarrery, 
rector of Honington, Suffolk. 

At Wimeswould, in his §4th year, En- 
wARD JAMES, a day-labourer. He received 
two premiunis from the Leicester Agricul- 
tural Society ; one for supporting bis nu- 
merous family, by his indefatigable indus- 
trv, without becoming burthensome to the 
parish ; and the other for long servitude in 
the family of Mr. William Burrows, of 
W imeswould. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. JAmEs Moyse, 
many years one of the ministers of the 
Cowgate Episcopalian chapel. 

Aged near $4, at the rectory-house at 

sarton-on-the -Heath, 1nWarwickshire, (of 
which he had been rector about 27 years), 
the Rev. James Witmot, D. D. many 


was and their unaccountable 


from all parts of the concourse. 


years fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
At his deanry, aged near 80, the Rey. 
Baptist Paosy, D. D. Dean of Lichfield. 

Aged 76, the Rev. Joon ELLison, rector 
of Wold-Newton, co. Ltncoln, and fifty 
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St. Nicholas's Church, | 


years curate of . 


Newcastle. 

At his honse in Eccles Green, co, Glon 
cester, in his 89th year, the Rev. J. Cap 
LESs, vicar of Stratford, co. Hereford 
ot Kerry, co. Montgomery. 

On Lewisbam-bhill, Kent, aged 54, 4), 
Rev. Jouxn THornniiry rector of Horton. 
co. Gloucester, and master of the stam 
mar-school on Lewishain-hill. 

Rev. Joun JAMES Dosson, of Crambe, 
in York. He has lett handsome legacies 
to the York County Hospital, the Sehvols 
for Blue Coat Boys and Grey Coat Giris, 
and the Dispensary established there ; and 
also to the poor of the parish of Crambe. 
where he died, and to the poor of the pa- 
rish of St. Saviour-gate, in York, where 
he was baried in a family-vault. 

Aged 68, the Rev. Humpury Hypr, 
viear of Bourn, and of Dowsby, both co, 
Lincoln. 

At his house in St. John’s church-yard, 
Westminster, aged 86, Tuomas Newton, 
Esq. a relation of the great Sir Isaac. 

After a long and painful illness, the wife 
of the Rev. William Bawdwen, vicar of 
Hooton Pagnell, and curate of Frickley- 
cum-Clayton, co. York. She has left a 
family of ten children. 

Rev. Joun ButTLer Ropcerson, fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

At Boyton, Suffolk, in his 78th year, 
the Rev, Samuel Hingeston, 42 years rec 
tor of that parish, and 20 years rector of 
Holton, in the same county. 

tev. Joun SuTton,vicar of Weekly and 
Oakley Magna, co. Northampton, and 
rector of Church-Lawford, co. Warwick. 
He has left a wife and 12 children. 

Aged 75, at Sidney College, Cambridge, 
of which he was elected master in 1760, 
the Rev. Wittiam Extiston, D. D. rece 
tor of Keyston, co, Huntingdon. 

In consequence of her clothes catching 
fire, and after lingering two days, a child 
named Jane Cotrerit, of Brampton, 
near Torksey, co Lincoln. 

At Old Stratford, ce. Northampton, 
THOMAS CHETTERIL. While digging for 
stones ina deep pit, a great quantity of 
earth fell in upon him, and killed him. 

Found dead in a field at Wappenham, 
co. Northampton, aged about 73, Martin 
Brown, who set out the preceding morn- 
ing, to go to his work, in apparent good 
health and spirits, 

In her 92 year, Mrs. HANNAH Woop- 
LEY, of Abingdon. 

At Bampton, in Oxfordshire, Mr. Fox, 
sen. A daughter who lived with him, and 
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vho has at different periods discovered 
.vmptoms of derangement, placed a quan- 
rity of gan- powder under the chair in which 
her father Was sitting, and, by means of a 
train which reached to the outer door, set 
fire to the same, the explosion from which 
was so powerfal as to force a hole through 
the ceiling, and the window out of the room 
above. Her father was so severely injured 
as to be quite speechless for two days, and 
ie died on the sixth. A short time since 
he bad nearly effected bis death by ad- 
ministering poison to him, She is to be 
onfined in a mad-house for the future, 

In her 80th year, Mrs. Exvizapetu 
Pereer, relict of Mr. William Peirce, of 
Northampton. 

Aced 93, Mrs. Mary REDHEAD, mother 
of Jolin R. Esq. of Gilligate, Durham, 

In her 95th year, Mrs. EvizagertnH, 
Davie, of Northampton. 

Mr. JoserpH HoLroyp, of Sawood, near 
Halifax, co. York, Returning from Hud- 
dersfield murket, he fell from his horse, 
and was killed on the spot. 

Suddenly, while reading prayers to his 
family, at his house at Riviere, aged 76, 
fouN Epwarnps, Esq. many years acting 
partner and faithful manager of the con- 
cerns of that very extensive Copper Com- 
pany at Hayle, co. Cumberland, carried 
on under the firm of Michell, Trevenen, 
and Edwards. 

As Master M‘Corry, of TamnaBooy, 
wear Moneymore, co. Antrim, in Ireland, 
about 17 years of age, was returning from 
chool, he stopped to look at a tree which 
was cutting down, when it unfortunately 
fell upon bim, and fractured his skull in 
such a dreadful manner as to cause his 
death in two hours. 

As Mrs. Knitt, wife of Thomas K.Esq. 
mayor of Hereford, was sitting alone by 
the fire, her clothes unfortunately caught 
the flame, and were instantly in a blaze; 
by which she was so dreadfully burnt, be- 
fore her shocking situation was discovered, 
as to cause her death about 10 o’clock the 
next morning. She was nearly 90 years of 
are, 

A boy about four years old, son of 
W. Taylor, earthen-wareman, of Hereford, 
guing too near the fire, the fame comme. 
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nicated to his clothes, and he was so much 
burnt as to oceasion his death, after lin- 
gering a few days in shocking torment. 

Mr. Broughton, farmer, of Helpstone ; 
who, in returning with his brother in a 
cart from Stamford, co. Lincoln, the night 
before, was overturned in Heipstone town, 
in consequence of the horse taking fright 
ncar the market-cross, and killed. His 
brother escaped unhurt. 

Murdered, a man of the name of Den- 
nis Boyle, of Killawell, near Ballymore, 
co. Sligo, in Ireland. His head was nearly 
severed from his body; hits tongue almost 
dragged from his head; and his whole 
frame mutilated in a manner too shocking 
to describe. The only reason for this hor- 
rid deed is ascribed entirely to his having 
given testimony, at the late Special Com- 
mission, against one of those deiuded per- 
sons called Thrashers. 

Aged about 40, in consequence of her 
clothes taking fire, Mrs. Simison, wife of 
Mr. S. attorney, of Poland-street, Ox/ford- 
Street. 

At Sandhurst, in Kent, two boys, sons 
of a labouring man named Sevus, being 
left alone, in the absence of their mother, 
amused themselves by throwing shavings 
on the fire, which soon blazed, and com- 
municated the flame to the clothes of the 
youngest, about four years old, which his 
brother, in attempting to blow ont with 
the bellows, so increased, that the poor 
child was scon enveloped in flames, and 
in that situation was discovered by a m/l- 
ler, who casually called at the house with 
his grist, and who lost no time in endea- 
vouring to extinguish the fire, which, by 
the help of water from the kennel, he at 
length accomplished, but not till the lit- 
tle sufferer was so shockingly barnt as to 
cause his death, in great agony, soon after. 

At his house near the Edgware Read, 
aged $2, alter a short but painful illness, 
General Pascat Paorr; famous for the 
part he took in the affairs of Corsica in the 
reign of Louis XV. 

Aged 107, Mrs. Anne Morgan, of 
Haverfordwest; who was blind, and had 
been contined to her bed some years, but 
enjoyed full possession of her other facyi- 
ties. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





I, L.’s paper will lead to inquiry, andit willin some measure depend on the result of that 
inquiry, whether it shall appear. 


The extract from Canzus’s account of the Hebrew Republic , and ANALECT:Es will be 
inserted at some conventent opportunity. : 


G. B.’s letter will be attended to. 


We are much obliged to H. for his hints on the subject of the abniition of the Slaye 
Trade, which has been so happily accowplished. Some diih.alties bave preseated 
themselves in adopting his suggestions, which we trust may be removed before the 

close of another month, 


RAsseLaAs ; Crito ; Simon SoMETHING 3 {dos ; will be inserted, 





The extract from Flavel we apprehend is too generally known among religious persons 
to make the communication of it interesting ; but we will endeavoui to ascertain that 
point more accurately. 

The verses bothof I. K. and C. P, are not deemed fit for insertion. 

(QUINTIN has been received. 


X, R. arrived to late. 
ES ee 







x> Our readers will excuse our having misplaced the continuation of our account ef 
Mr. Fox, 


ie 
POSTSCRIPT, 


Ithas become more and more probable that the French have sustained a reverse in Po- 
land, and that they have begun their retreat. Mindful of former exaggerations, we 
hesitate in giving full credit to the reiterated reports on this subject. We cannot, 





however, refuse to believe, that the French are reduced to great extremities for want 
of the necessaries of life, and that they are now under the necessity of pursuing a de- 
fensive system of warfare. Bonaparte, it is confidently said, has proposed an ar- 
mistice. 

Qur Ambassador at Constantinople, Mr. ARBUTHNOT, appears tohave made a precipitate 
retreat from that capital, on board an English frigate. This occurrence, we fear, in- 
dicates a rupture between the Porte aud this country. In the mean time the Ottoman 
court have acted very honourably,in placing the persons and property of the English, 
residentin Turkey, under the protection of the law. 

The American Congress have passed a Bill for the total abolition of the Slave Trade cn 

the 3lst of December next. 


~~ -- -- - 
ERRATA, 


Fresent Number, p. 164, col. 2, line 9 from bottom, for inwardread en ward. 
, p- 162, col. 2, line 8 from top, for zealous read jealous. 

, p- 208, col. 2, line 15 from bottom, after zn the insert origin as well a. 
, line 10 from bottom, dele the origin of. 














